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Surplus Property for Education 


Expectations in the procurement of surplus property 
which the “Surplus Property Act of 1944— Section 13” 
promised, are confronted with serious frustration in the 
new regulation released by the Surplus Property 
Administration, under date of November 8. Under the 
regulation, disposal agencies allow from the “fair value” 
of property a discount of 40 per cent upon ordérs by 
or for educational or public health institutions. Effec- 
tive November 5th a new disposal agency has been 
set up, namely, the War Assets Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the R.F.C. 

So far relatively little material that schools can use 
has been declared surplus. The big job of inventorying 
the vast Army and Navy supplies is still under way. 
Decision on which supplies they need or will need and 
those which can be declared surplus involves the situ- 
ation. The Army and Navy have not as yet released 
in any quantity materials in which the schools have 
a special interest. Federal Government, state, veterans, 
and commercial interests have taken much of the 
desirable property that has become available. For this 
reason even material appropriate to education has as 
yet not been readily accessible to schools. The regula- 
tion (SPA-14) designed to put into effect the policy 
expressed in Section 13 of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, comes as a big disappointment to school 
administration anticipating liberal procurement condi- 
tions with*expense to schools little more than the give- 
away cost. 

Some big city school systems, because of location and 
close contact with large disposal centers, have been able 
to acquire surplus property quite advantageously. Other 
school districts similarly located, by uniting their pro- 
curement interests in one purchasing unit, have been 
able to secure much of this surplus material, so far 
available. 

The procurement of surplus property for education 
under conditions so far set up will unquestionably 
result in a most unequal and unsatisfactory distribu- 
tion of the war surplus property. For this reason, 

surplus property for education offers no immediate 
solution for most schools. Surplus goods cannot be 
purchased as you would buy in regular trade. No 
advance information is available on what will be 
declared surplus, how much, or when or where the 
materials will be available. 

The most satisfactory solution lies in combining your 
Surplus Property procurement interests for your area, 
and in so doing keep a close contact with the local 
office of the Surplus Property Administration, your 
State Department of Education, and the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

JOHN J. KRILL 


LOLOL 
BIND YOUR JOURNAL 


Several thousand school executives bind their 
files of the School Board Journal for permanent 
reference. For quickly finding subjects, authors, 
and titles a “Title Page and Index” to Volume 111, 
July to December, 1945, has been prepared. A post 
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Education, a State Function? 
—No, Not Primarily 
: R. V. Hunkins' 


Insistence that education is a state 
function has become almost a refrain for 
discourses about public schools. There is 
just enough truth in the theory to carry 
it along in spite of its being heavily loaded 
with error. The theory is not only largely 
unsound but is unfortunate as a slogan in 
a democracy. ., 

If the function, of public education 
belongs to any one governmental unit in 
this country, that unit is the local school 
district. The local school district elects 
boards of education; levies school taxes; 
buys school grounds; erects school build- 
ings; employs teachers and janitors and 
pays their salaries; buys textbooks and 
other instructional supplies and equipment; 
decides when schools shall open and how 
long the terms shall be; decides whether 
there shall be nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, evening schools, junior colleges, 
and where they shall be located in the 
district; establishes policies regarding sick 
and sabbatical leaves and other personnel 
issues; and determines a thousand other 
issues and policies in connection with the 
guiding principles and the practical 
processes that are the chief essentials and 
basic features of public education in action. 
The state legislates many rules for the 
local school districts to heed but that does 
not make education the function of the 
state any more than participating in a sport 
is the function of the rules committee. 

The very fact that the states set up 
local school districts is evidence in itself 
that the states do not claim the chief 
functions of education. A state, not being 
a proper unit for the exercise of popular 
education functions, sets up local districts 
to do the work. The states take the same 
attitude toward local education that they 
take toward other phases of local govern- 
ment. The states cannot handle local street 
construction and maintenance, police 
protection, water and light supply, and 
so on and therefore provide for villages, 
towns, and cities to take care of such 
functions. The local education of children, 
youth, and adults is a community, not a 
state, enterprise; most states are organ- 
ized to that end. 


Community Educational Functions 


It is true that many school districts are 
not now actual communities except for 
school purposes, but the trend of district 
reorganization is decidedly in that direction. 
Where the community pattern for school 
districts does not already exist it is being 
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adopted or advocated. No defense is 
intended here for the continuance of a 
local school-district pattern that has be- 
come outmoded because of changes in 
transportation and the consequent widened 
separation of natural community centers. 
The districts must be organized to fit these 
basic socioeconomic changes. The impera- 
tive desideratum is that the school district, 
after being enlarged or otherwise changed, 
must continue to be felt by the people as 
under their immediate control. The states, 
except possibly for the one or two very 
small ones, are entirely too large for that 
result. 

There are some educational functions 
that the state does properly exercise. In 
my own state, which is probably represent- 
ative, the control and management of 
public higher education is a state function. 
Some special schools, operating at lower 
levels, for the education of the deaf, the 
blind, the feeble-minded, and the in- 
corrigibles, are likewise handled by boards 
representing the state as a whole. 

My state also performs important func- 
tions for the assistance of the local schools, 
such as providing courses of study and 
some supervision for particularly non- 
independent school districts that do not 
have local staffs for handling such serv- 
ices. The state handles the certification of 
all teachers and provides a teacher-pension 
system, because district units are generally 
too small to care for such matters 
effectively. 

The state provides considerable legis- 
lation for education. For the most part 
this legislation is of the permissive type, 
designed to facilitate educational proce- 
dures in the local school districts. Some 
of it is restrictive, formulated in an effort 
to protect local people against miscarriages 
of judgment or honesty on the part of 
school boards, and actually applies to only 
rare cases. When legislative action becomes 
locally oppressive, the people in the areas 
concerned unite to instruct their legislative 
representatives to make needed adijust- 
ments. In more serious instances the people 
may send a delegation to a session of the 
legislature to demand relief. These appeals 
for suitable legislation for local districts 
indicate that the people look upon the 
state as the servant to, rather than the 
master of, local school districts. 


Legality and State School Functions 

When those who stress that education is 
a state function deign to be precise they 
say that the function is a Jegal one. Most 
of the time the qualifying term is omitted 
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or subordinated. But if the more restrictive 
statement is accepted, what after all has 
been said? To use a current expression, “go 
what?” I live in a region of winter snows. 
As I stop to rest and blow my hands on 
a frigid morning, between spells of walk 
shoveling, I am able to get little or no 
satisfaction from pondering the fact that 
legally walk shoveling is a function of 
municipal government as shown by the 
existence of an ordinance that requires it. 
Practically, walk shoveling, the ordinance 
says, is a function of the “guy” who lives 
in the adjacent dwelling and that is what 
interrupts my early morning slumber. 

So it is with the local boards of educa- 
tion. The state may possess the ultimate 
legal function of education but the school 
boards in Metropole and Podunk have to 
see that the job is done. That education is 
legally a state function may be of concern 
to lawyers in the relatively few cases in 
which the schools get into the courts, but 
the school boards and their employees have 
enough troubles without worrying about 
those of the lawyers. Anyone who has 
worked with local boards of education soon 
learns to whom they feel they owe their 
allegiance. They will, if they can, tacitly 
evade any state law in the book to meet 
a demand or a need of the people in the 
local district. Local district board members 
do not consider themselves agents of the 
State; in their minds they are definitely 
representatives of the local people and 
persist in acting accordingly. 

Some have used the argument that educa- 
tion is a state function in an effort to 
induce the states to assume a greater share 
of the cost of education. Certainly the 
states, being larger units of taxation and 
having other means of taxation than the 
property tax, should assume a large share 
of the cost of education. But a state’s help- 
ing to finance the schools does not make 
education a state function any more than 
national aid should make it a federal 
function. 


Leadership in Educational Progress 

Some have claimed education to be a 
state function in order to encourage more 
vigorous and more adequate leadership for 
education on the part of the state authority. 
There can be no quarrel with active state 
leadership for education, if it is the right 
kind of leadership. It should be, however, 
the kind of leadership that stimulates 
community effort in education and not the 
kind that calls all the signals and “hogs” 
the educational ball carrying. The genius 
of American education has been in its 
localness. The people of the localities have 
been free to operate their own schools. 
Through their activity in so doing they 
have developed an interest in public educa- 
tion unmatched in any land where provin- 
cial or national officials carry the educa- 
tional banners. 

Moreover, the multiplicity of largely in- 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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For the Returned Soldier — 
(eal etapa nin iin txt 


Tutorial Instruction in St. Louis High Schools 


That a grateful government has made an 
effort, through the G.I. Bill of Rights and 
Public Law 16, to repay in some measure 
the fighting men of World War II by giv- 
ing them continued secondary and college 
training, is a matter of great satisfaction 
to an America that retains much of its 
old-time faith in learning. It is also a 
matter of great and immediate importance 
—not to say worry—to public-school 
administrative organizations, whose duty 
it is to provide the veteran with whatever 
secondary training he may need, and to 
provide it within a limited period of time. 
In plans toward the solution of this prob- 
lem there are certain facts that should not 
be overlooked: 


Attitudes and Needs of Veterans 


1. The veteran of World War II, what- 
ever his age or his length of service, 
has been tremendously matured by 
his war experience. 

2. He cannot be either physically or 
mentally the contemporary of the 
high-school boy who has not had mili- 
tary service. 

3. He has lost from one to five years 
of his formal education, hence — 

4. He feels an overwhelming urge to 
make up that lost time as rapidly and 
as completely as possible. 

5. Army training has awakened in thou- 
sands of young men an acute aware- 
ness of their educational lacks and 
needs, so that many, who in peace- 
time might have drifted into unim- 
portant jobs, are now determined to 
have as much and as highly special- 
ized training as they can get. 

6. The veteran, if he is to take advan- 
tage of government aids to education, 
must be prepared for whatever train- 
ing he elects as soon as possible. 
This preparation the public-school 
adminisiration of his locality must be 
equipped to offer. 

7. Many veterans, because of physical 
or nervous disability, whether from 
wounds or war fatigue, for the 
moment need the quiet and privacy 
of individual instruction. 


In view of these facts, the answer to 
the problem of secondary schooling for the 
returned soldier is, obviously, to provide 


-him with a method of instruction that 


combines speed, thoroughness, a certain 
amount of privacy, and an understanding 
of the veteran’s personal problems. 





“In charge of Tutorial Instruction, St 


High Schools. 


Louis, Mo., 


Genevieve East Martin* 


Tutorial Instruction for the Veteran 


In St. Louis, a tutorial department,’ 
which has been in operation since 1938, 
has provided the necessary setup for just 
this sort of instruction. With over seven 
years of experience in dealing with indi- 
vidual educational needs, and nearly four 
years of planning and giving courses related 
to military service, the Tutorial Depart- 
ment began more than a year ago to take 
care of the especial needs of the returned 
veteran who wished to finish his high 
school education, usually in preparation 
for college. At this earlier time, most of the 
veterans had had medical discharges, so 
that individual instruction was definitely 
and particularly the answer to their needs. 
We are glad to report that the prepara- 
tory requirements of those students who 
have finished a high school course in the 
Tutorial Department have been met to the 
satisfaction of the colleges of their choice; 
also that the local colleges and universities 
have found it convenient to send to us 
many of the students who find when enter- 
ing college that they have some conditions 
to be worked off. Today the Tutorial 
Department is enrolling ever increasing 
numbers of returned soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, who seem openly pleased and 
grateful that the department exists to 
serve their needs. 

Some of the technique and achievements 
of the tutorial plan in St. Louis may be 
understood briefly but not too completely 
from the replies to the following questions: 


1. What is the tutorial plan and how does 
it operate? 

. Whom does the tutorial department serve? 

. What are the precedents for this method 
of instruction? 

. What are its advantages? 

. What have been the results of seven years 
of tutorial instruction in the St. Louis 
schools P 


une wh 


Operation of the Plan 


I. What Is the Tutorial Plan and How 
Does It Operate? 


The tutoring department offers instruc- 
tion in academic subjects at the high 
school level, following exactly the require- 
ments of the day-high-school curriculum. 
The method is individual instruction. The 
student is given careful initial information 
on the special requirements of study under 
the tutorial plan. Assignments are in the 
form of thoughtfully organized lesson helps 
based somewhat on the “self-administra- 


1The Tutorial Department is housed at the Hadley 
Technical High School for afternoon and evening sessions 
under the direction of F. J. Jeffrey, principal, and 
Herbert F. Church, assistant principal in -charge of 
adult education. 
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tive” lesson contracts of the Dalton Plan 
and certain techniques of the Winnetka 
Plan and of university extension courses. 
These contract assignments cover an 
amount of work equivalent to four or five 
weeks’ work in the regular day high school. 
They may be done at school with study 
supervision or at home, with weekly con- 
sultation periods at school with the teacher, 
during which difficult points in the assign- 
ment are cleared up. There is no formal 
recitation on the assignment, only personal 
discussion of all difficult points, occasional 
group lectures, and a very constant check 
on all written work done by the student. 
As each contract is finished, the student 
is given a comprehensive examination on 
the work covered. Four or five contract 
examinations and a final examination 
on all the work covered constitute a 
semester course, the grade for which is 
determined by the results of the examina- 
tions. Successful completion of the course 
earns a credit toward a high-school diplo- 
ma. These credits may be registered in any 
evening high school, which will then issue 
a diploma when 16 units of credit have 
been earned; or they may be retained in 
the tutorial department, and a diploma 
may be issued in the name of that depart- 
ment. 

Students may register at any time dur- 
ing the academic year, since the tutorial 
schedule does not run parallel with that of 
either day or night high schools. The num- 
ber of courses allowed any individual was 
originally restricted to two. At present, in 
the cases of war veterans who are giving 
full time to their studies, we allow as much 
work as they can successfully carry. The 
time required for a student to compete a 
course varies with the individual. In other 
words, the student’s speed is consonant 
with his ability, his leisure, and his ambi- 
tion. In our definitely selective student 
body these three determinants are usually 
high, and the time required for completing 
a term’s work is much less than that re- 
quired by classroom methods. 


Not a Short or “Snap” Course 


The emphasis in the administration of 
the tutorial plan is on precision in assign- 
ment and working plans, thoroughness in 
completing each contract, economy of time 
and effort in learning, and a vitalization 
of the learning process through the per- 
sonal guidance and help of the instructor. 
This planned teaching economy makes it 
possible for the adult student to cover the 
maximum requirements of high-school 
courses in a minimum of time, and with 
complete thoroughness. Relative to this 
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claim, one thing must be emphasized: The 
tutoring method does not give a “short 
course” nor an easy way out, but does give 
a complete course in a carefully concen- 
trated form. Achievement is accelerated 
not by elimination of matter to be learned, 
but by elimination of lost motion in both 
teaching and study. A student may “make 
his own speed” but not without benefit of 
hard work and ability and of careful guid- 
ance by teachers who can forget old for- 
mal classroom methods. 

II. Whom Does the Tutorial Department 

Serve? 

The tutoring department may serve any 
person of 18 years or older who has com- 
pleted the eighth grade, and younger per- 
sons who have completed satisfactorily two 
or more years of high school. Specifically 
the department does serve: 

1. Persons who for any reasons, usually 
economic, have stopped short of high- 
school graduation, and who, aware of the 
need for higher educational qualifications 
in industry or trade, now desire to com- 
plete their interrupted education. This 
group includes also artists, musicians, sec- 
retaries, and others whose specialized train- 
ing interrupted and superseded their aca- 
demic training. 

2. Persons past high-school age whose 
night work has made evening high-school 
work impossible and who find the after- 
noon tutorial classes the answer to their 
needs. 

3. High-school graduates whose under- 
graduate courses failed to meet the require- 
ments of the colleges or the courses of their 
choice, and who can through tutorial in- 
struction remove their college entrance 
conditions. 


A Way Out of Difficulties 


4. Persons who have enrolled in corres- 
pondence courses and have found diffi- 
culty in carrying assignments without a 
teacher’s help. These students usually wish 
to continue their studies in the tutorial 
service. 

5. Mature persons who are determined 
to overcome long-suffered handicaps and 
to find a new road to opportunity or to 
self-expression and enjoyment. 

6. Scores of young men and women who, 
during the war years, were prepared for 
special training and special duties in the 
service of the country — duties for which 
a high-school training was essential. This 
preparation was given with a speed and 
success that would have been impossible 
by ordinary school methods. This part of 
our work is now, happily, ended. 

7. At present the department has been 
expanded so that we may serve all the 
veterans who wish to resume their inter- 
rupted education and to fulfill in the pub- 
lic-school system the requirements for a 
high-school diploma for college entrance. 
The program of studies for each veteran 
is carefully worked out with respect to his 
graduation needs, his college-entrance _re- 
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Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri, 
where the Tutorial Classes are held. 


quirements, and the time requirements of 
the veterans’ educational laws. Since en- 
rollment is possible at any time in the 
tutoring department, the returned soldier 
loses no time between his discharge from 
military service and the beginning of his 
studies, and from this start every effort 
is made to advance with as much speed as 
is consistent with thorough training. 

Ill. What Are the Precedents for This 

Method of Instruction? 

The technique of a tutorial method can- 
not be said to be either new or untried. It 
has had a long and honorable history in 
a continuity from Socrates down to the 
present time. Cardinal Newman recom- 
mended it in his /dea for a University; 
it has always been an integral part of 
European education; it was successful in 
the tutor-governess days of a less dem- 
ocratic past; it has been revived of late 
in certain American universities where it 
has been effective in combating waste of 
time and effort in college teaching. 


Strong Precedents and Advantages 

The work of the Dalton and Winnetka 
plans, the Benton Harbor correspondence 
methods, and the successful experiments 


of many state universities in the use of 
correspondence courses in their extension 
work are too well known to need additional 
comment. In Ohio? a tutorial plan was 
developed some years ago which utilized 
a correspondence technique, under a tutor, 
when class enrollments became lower than 
a given number of pupils. The plan proved 
successful and very economical. Alderman,’ 
Maul,* and others’ have made surveys 
which point to the tremendous growth of 
the idea of individualized instruction 
through correspondence. In fact, all avail- 
able evidence seems to indicate that the 
practice of individual instruction, whether 
by contract, correspondence, or a tutorial 
plan, is growing with most satisfactory 
results, both educational and economic, 


*Baker, H. W., “The Tutorial Plan for Ohio Schools,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, 9:123-132, March, 1930 

Collins, M. Earle, ‘Tutorial Needs of Ohio Schools,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, 9:232-239, April, 1930. 

Alderman, L. R., College and University Extension 
Helps in Adult Education, 1928-1929, United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin 10, 1930. 

*Maul, Roy C., “A Study of Administrative Practices 
in Correspondence Study Departments of Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools,” Studies in Education, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Kansas State Teachers College. 

‘Chase, Stuart, “Two Hundred Thousand Students and 
4,000,000 Alumni,’”’ Fortune, 7:66—71, 96-101, June, 1933. 
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and is gaining wide acceptance among pro- 

ressive educators. 

IV. What Are the 
Tutoring Plan? 

Seven years of teaching experience under 
the tutorial plan have convinced the re- 
sponsible St. Louis school authorities that 
the method offers — at least for adult stu- 
dents working at a high-school level — 
certain definite advantages over formal 
classroom instruction. These advantages 
are, briefly: 

1. It provides a method for recognizing 
individual differences in student ability and 
of conforming instruction to student prog- 
ress. To care adequately for students of 
diverse types of ability has always been 
one of the major challenges to secondary- 
school classroom education; it has been a 
challenge which traditional methods have 
not met successfully. We feel that we have 
met the challenge in the only way that it 
can be met — by personal teacher guidance. 

2. This method makes it possible for the 
more gifted individual to progress at his 
own rate of speed without delay from class- 
mates less gifted or having less time for 
study; hence, the ambitious adult student 
may complete the 16 units of credit for 
graduation in appreciably less time than 
required by day-school class methods and 
at a mere fraction of the night-high-school 
rate. 

3. It can eliminate very small classes in 
day and night schools, and by increasing 
the pupil-teacher ratio reduce costs. 

4. It provides a means by which irregu- 
lar students may be cared for without the 
usual administrative disturbances. 


Advantages of the 





A Help to School as Well as Student 


5. It can be used to enrich the curric- 
ulums of small schools by permitting corre- 
spondence courses under tutorial adminis- 
tration, or by having circuit or part-time 
tutors using the self-administrative fea- 
tures found useful. 

6. Individual guidance under an under- 
standing teacher should be — and is—a 
perfect method of instruction for “disad- 
vantaged” adults, or for those suffering 
from physical handicaps. 

7. Individualized instruction permits the 
teacher to check the product as well as the 
production method of his work. He soon 
finds that any vagueness or indirection in 
his own approach is fatal to effective 
teaching results. 

8. The student who has had the advan- 
tage of personal instruction does not meas- 
ure himself by other students but by the 
more absolute standard of the contract 
assignment. His evaluation of his own 
effort is much more honest and accurate 
than it is when he is fairly certain to find 
a classmate worse than he is. 

9. The method reduces administrative 
problems to a minimum. 

10. The economic advantages of the 
method have been reported in the studies 
already mentioned. Dr. A. A. Reed of the 
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University of Nebraska has asserted that 
the financial savings from the use of a 
combination of classes, alternation of sub- 
jects, together with supervised correspond- 
ence study (for which could be substituted 
tutorial instruction) would amount to a 
million dollars a year to Nebraska alone. 
The cost of the tutorial method as adminis- 
tered in St. Louis has been surprisingly 
low. As a matter of fact, even with increas- 
ingly higher teacher and administrative 
costs, it will compare most favorably with 
that of the classroom method. 

V. What Have Been the Results of Seven 
Years of Tutorial Instruction in St. 
Louis, and What Conclusions May Be 
Drawn Concerning the Method? 

The fall term of 1945 marks the begin- 
ning of the eighth year of service by the 
Tutorial Department in the St. Louis 
schools. We feel that this fact establishes 
the method as well beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Statistics have been avoided 
in this paper, although statistics on both 
cost and achievement for the department 
are available. I am glad to say, however, 
that we are able to show for these past 
years a record of steady and satisfactory 
growth in the number of students enrolled, 
a very high percentage of credits earned 
and of students who have attained to high- 
school graduation through work done 
tutorially. Between 80 and 90 per cent of 
enrolled students earn credits. Many grad- 
uates go on to college with study habits 
that make college work vastly easier than 
it would be if they had not learned 
through individualized instruction how to 
organize and to check their own learning. 

We have been fortunate in having had 
from the beginning highly selective groups 
of students, mature, intelligent, knowing 
what they want and need, and willing to 
work hard to get it. They are grateful for 
the possibility of quick, intensive training, 
but are also interested in knowledge for its 
own sake as well as for the credits it earns. 
This type of training meant during the war 
more young women among the auxiliary 
army services, and among the young men 
more possibilities for preferment in the 
assignment of army positions than would 
have been possible without the Tutorial 
Department. Today the same method 
means an assurance of high school and 
college for the returned veteran. 

We feel that we have proved in a per- 
fectly practical way that the method works. 
It does not work, however, for everyone. 
The Tutorial method, while finely effective 
with adult and capable students, demands 
concentrated and intelligent effort, and is 
not recommended for immature or poorly 
endowed students. Also, it might be well 
to state at this point that teaching by the 
tutorial method is not easy; that it 
demands very thorough organization of 
subject matter, a great number of carefully 
planned outlines, questions, and charts, 
and an honest renunciation of old formal 
classroom tricks. 
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TODAY'S SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Greta Lagro Potter 
What is your school library like? 
Can you hear a pin drop? 
Does an unwilling dragon preside, 
or a human being? 
May the librarian carry out 1946 ideas, 
or just those of the school principal P 
Or, is she a behind-scenes drudge 
while mere students preside at the deskP 
Does she stimulate and inspire . through 
books 
or just play disciplinarian? 
Does she teach students to unlock 
the treasures which books contain 
or are books preserved in closed stacks? 


Do you know that: 

a school library should be a friendly place, 
not an overflow study hall; 

should give pleasure for leisure hours; 
enrich the work of the classroom: 
answer myriads of intriguing questions; 
consider individual needs 

or varied tastes and differences P 


But most important of all: 

it should engender the love of good books, 
the habit of reading, 

and respect for libraries 

which will last through all of life. 

For education through reading 

should not stop when schooldoors close, 
but continue in larger stores 

of past and present 

and of keys to the future, 

with knowledge as old as time 

and as up-to-date as tomorrow. 


Mr. School Executive, choose wisely 

a well-trained librarian, 

understanding youth. 

Then trust her, don’t make her a tool. 
Help her to reach her ideal. 

Give her co-operation so that 

in the transitional stage of education today 
she can vitalize the library. 


Your efforts will be repaid, 

for this is what she will do: 

she will make the library 

the heart of the school, 

sending lifeblood to every part; 

or should we call it the workshop 
for fashioning creative thought; 

or a place to gain understanding 

so vital to the peace of the world; 

or the key to some larger storehouse, 
holding treasures to enrich all of lifeP 


Is it then so important to hear a pin dropP 
No! Not in today’s school library! 
ee oe ee a ol 


While the tutoring plan demands much 
of the teacher it gives much in return. 
There is enormous satisfaction in the feel- 
ing of constructive, developmental teach- 
ing, in seeing results come quickly. I feel 
sure that I am speaking for the tutorial 
teachers and for most students when I 
say that this personalized instruction 


makes education the sort of satisfaction 
and adventure it ought to be. 





Interest and Understanding — 


So You Like Your School Tough! 


Deep in the heart of the average school- 
board member, there festers a grain of 
sand. Implanted young, this sand is 
regarded as good grit; and, oysterlike, the 
board member probably credits this irritant 
with helping him to become the gem of 
a city father that he is. As he communes 
with his colleagues at board meetings, how- 
ever, that sand seems to gnaw more 
distressingly at his vitals and upsets him 
most as he contemplates the younger gen- 
eration’s undisguised pleasure in going to 
school. It just isn’t right! In the good old 
days, school was a chore with plenty of 
hard work and a considerable tincture of 
iron. Many things about the old brain 
factory were mysterious and boring, but 
when his generation was told to do some- 
thing in school, they did it. And they did 
it because they were told. Everybody 
understood perfectly well that out in the 
world, for which the youngsters were 
preparing in school, one got orders and 
he obeyed them or he was fired. And that 
was that. No matter how disagreeable or 
difficult the task might be, the boss’ order 
was final. Mission must be completed 
or else. 

Today it’s a little different. Somehow 
the grim schoolmaster has been replaced. 
There have been shake-ups in the course 
offerings. The classrooms are physically 
almost attractive. The teachers, whether 
they admit progressive-education infection 
or not, seem to be happier and pleasanter. 
They say the French have a word for it — 
rapport. And when it comes to assignments, 
the teacher doesn’t write on the board, 
“Monday, January 28—lines 28-46, p. 
64.” In fact, the whole class may spend 
most of a period discussing their efforts 
for the next week or month. When it is 
all over, the teacher has promulgated no 
edicts; but everyone goes to work. It’s all 
so free and easy. It is no preparation for 
the outside world where the atmosphere is 
not synthetic and where sweetnéss and light 
do not generally prevail! From the bottom 
of his sandy heart, the board member 
wishes he might prescribe just a few hard, 
disciplining, disagreeable school exercises 
for the sake of easing the jolt that waits 
for these young people after graduation. 

Bravo! Here is a board member who 
is deeply concerned with making better kids 
instead of driving better contracts. But has 
he properly assayed the good old days and 
the degenerate present? 


Because | Say So? 
Does friend board member really think 
that out in the cruel world he does the 
*Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Roger M. Shaw* 


difficult, onerous jobs, that he and others 
do, just because someone tells him to? Does 
the ‘‘because I say so” atmosphere truly 
prevail? Or is there in conjunction with an 
assignment a large measure of individual 
purpose that really prompts him to do the 
meanest, hardest job with gusto because 
he wants to do it? Does he wrestle through 
long evenings with a United States Treas- 
ury Form 1040 just because Uncle Sam 
tells him to? Before you say, “Absolutely!” 
to this query — think a moment. Isn’t there 
a combination of elements: desire to pay 
his way in an expensive governmental era, 
desire to manage his money so he’ll not be 
pinched as the deadline approaches, desire 
to gratify his belief that he is making a 
major contribution to the debt of the past 
holocaust, desire to boast to his associates 
how much he paid and how promptly, 
desire to stay out of jail— and so on ad 
infinitum —all of which add up to a 
personal purpose for paying his income 
tax? 

How about the good wife who method- 
ically washes dishes and diapers. Is she 
prompted to carry on these tedious and 
distasteful activities just because the master 
of the house or his mother-in-law told her 
to? No. Her purpose may be found in some 
combination of aspirations like: desire to 
keep her house and family neat and clean, 
to preserve the health of her brood, to 
warrant the loving admiration of her hus- 
band who likes things orderly and tranquil, 
to permit no catty neighborhood gossip to 
start its erosive course. 

Hypothetical cases can be spun at 
length. The upshot seems to be that nobody 
does anything just because he is told to 
unless he leads the wretchedly unsuccessful 
life of the convict or the slave. Plato defines 
a slave as one who accepts his purposes 
from another. 

The cruel world, therefore, does not 
operate on fiat alone. Response to orders 
is catalyzed by some human, personal 
purpose or there is no response. The effi- 
ciency of the response is in direct propor- 
tion to the strength of the purpose. The 
employee with the greatest purpose is likely 
to be the most diligent and efficient. 


Morale and Purpose 

Do these hypothetical theories pall? 
Look then, if you please, to the merchant 
princes and the captains of industry for 
corroboration. Actually the biggest corpo- 
rations are spending millions of dollars to 
make sure that their employees are more 
and more genuinely charged with an insight 
as to their own personal worth to the big 
machine. Western Electric looked for 12 
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years for a key to increased production, 
They improved physical working conditions 
— illumination, rest periods, shorter day, 
and various combinations and permutations 
of these factors only to find that some un- 
accounted for factor always upset their 
well-planned experiments. Ultimately this 
factor turned out to be morale. The war- 
time advertisements said, ‘‘Morale is a lot 
of little things,’ but Western Electric 
found that it involved (a) worker partic- 
ipation in planning work and working con- 
ditions, (6) friendly and democratic super- 
vision, and (c) genuine receptivity on the 
part of management to workers’ sugges- 
tions. You can tell a man to produce, to 
small avail. Give him a purpose and you 
can start writing dividend checks. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., an industrialist 
turned statesman, is the author of a widely 
publicized article on the selection, place- 
ment, and motivation of executives. Written 
while he was chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the United States Steel 
Corporation, it is a phase of this great 
corporation’s effort to utilize motivation, 
morale, purpose.* 


Army Morale Built on Understanding 


“Better not try to tell this to the 
Marines,” is an anticipated rejoinder, for 
with the leathernecks, of all places, one 
might expect the ultimate of “do or die, 
don’t reason why!” Yet the general staffs 
are cognizant of just the point we're 
making.* Millions of dollars were spent 
in World War II for morale building for 
all hands. Much to the dismay of the old 
style brass hat, the army and navy en- 
ployed the finest corps of personnel officers 
ever assembled to place men in activities 
suited to their own personal purposes. In- 
ductees and veterans were schooled as never 
before on the underlying principles for 
which they were to fight. Men who make 
their purpose one with the why and where- 
fore of a war will fight to the last man while 
purposeless mercenaries promptly raise the 
white flag. Barring exceptions, especially 
when it was life or death and no time for 
morale building, the services did a good job. 

Hitler and Mussolini played long shots 
with good psychology that almost bore 


1Roethlisberger, F. J., and Others, Management and 
the Worker, Harvard University Press, 1939 

*Stettinius, E. R., Jr., “The Selection and Development 
of Executives in American Industry,’’ Harvard Business 
School Alumni Association Bulletin, November, 1936, 
pp. 43-50. Same, Printer’s Ink, November 12, 1936, 
pp. 16-17 ff. 

*Fielding, Temple H., “So You’re an Officer,’’ Reader's 
Digest, January, 1942, pp. 79-82. 

Johnson, Thomas H., “The New Army’s Discipline,” 
Reader's Digest, March, 1942, pp. 108-111. 

Wharton, Dan, “‘The New MP,” Saturday Evening Post, 
September 19, 1942, pp. 20 ff. 
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fruit. The Hitler Jugend and the Balilla 
enabled every little brown shirt and black 
shirt to know that he had a place in his 
leader’s ranks and that he was wanted, 
appreciated, and destined. The larger 
brown shirts, charged with the same 
purpose, filled the ranks of the S. S. Divi- 
sions. Their fanatical morale did more 
than prolong the war. 

The fields of psychology and psychiatry 
furnish extensive evidence against blind 
obedience. Rebellion, frustration, and 
neurosis are often the lot of people who 
have harsh, distasteful, pointless jobs forced 
by fiat down their throats. 

Need we go much farther in laying the 
ghost — this superstition that children must 
be irrationally bludgeoned for the sake of 
toughening for a bludgeoning world when 
the world doesn’t operate on a bludgeoning 
basis? It must be apparent that the 
persistency of this idea is matched only 
by its fallaciousness. Schoolwork based on 
any such philosophy does not insure dili- 
gence and discipline but begets the anti- 
thesis — “‘gold bricking,” “buck passing,” 
side stepping, and ultimately mutiny or 
broken spirits. 
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Interest and Educational Success 


An incorrigible, who couldn’t stomach 
deciphering Latin and insisted upon whiling 
away his classroom boredom by copying 
classic busts in the four corners of the room 
and behind the teacher’s desk, was caught 
red-handed by the unenlightened school- 
marm. He was roundly excoriated and 
admonished to stop this foolishness and 
to apply himself to his books which would 
“do him some good.” He tried, but it still 
seemed useless. A fellow student suggested 
he might try some art courses. His art 
teacher saw his latent talent, the boy found 
a raison d’étre, and he even began to shine 
in other courses that promised some con- 
tribution to the life of an artist. He did 
not leave school, as his tyrannical Latin 
teacher would have had him. Instead, he 
ultimately left the school —an inspiring 
oil masterpiece from the school’s most 
eminent alumnus. 

So the kids go to school and like it; and 
they do difficult and complex things in the 
course of their learning activities because 
they have a greater insight as to what 
it’s all about and where they go from here. 
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This is not “doing what they want’’; it is 
“wanting what they do.” Hard experience, 
midnight oil, and almost insuperable 
obstacles are taken in stride. The difficult 
and the interesting are not antithetical. 
Witness the sleep-robbing labor of the 
hobbyist at his bench. The most complex 
crossword puzzle is play to the fan who 
has a burning intellectual purpose for solv- 
ing it. In school or out, purpose is the 
drive to action. 

So you like your schools tough? Well, 
have them tough— with hard, complex, 
distasteful things to be done to accomplish 
meaningful, interesting, purposeful ends 
from the youngsters’ viewpoint. If that 
sand still festers your vitals, there’s a 
reliable cathartic. If you still think there’s 
need for doing meaningless things in school 
just for the sake of the hardening effect of 
harshness — turn off your heating plants 
on cold days, forbid the weakest students 
to eat lunch, and beat the boys who learn 
slowly. You'll probably lose your sand 
along with your sanity and have lots of 
quiet evenings at home while the school 
board meets after the next election. 


HOW WE DID IT 


The Problem of Vision Testing on the Secondary Level 


Good vision is American youth’s great- 
est asset. Without good eyes the child in 
your classroom can quickly lose interest 
and become a social as well as a discipli- 
nary problem. With education in general 
and physical education specifically stress- 
ing more and more the importance of 
health and physical well-being, it is some- 
what astounding to discover how little the 
average teacher in the secondary field 
knows about the eyes of her students, and 
if she knows, how little she does about it. 
And it is astounding, too, how little the 
school board expects her to do. 

There will always be the complaint and 
excuse that visual acuity testing is not 
within the province of the classroom 
teacher. This unjustified complaint will, of 
course, depend upon the standards and 
Objectives the teacher has set for herself. 
The idealistic faculty member wishes for 
her students every advantage and every 
opportunity. Recognizing the fact that, at 
the secondary level, mass testing might be 
more efficiently and quickly performed in 
the large group organization of the physi- 
cal education department, a program was 
set up at Niles Township High School 


"Head of the Department of Physical Education for 
Girls, Niles Township High School, Skokie, III. 


Mildred A. Schaefer ; 


(enrollment 900), whereby every child 
was vision tested. 

Through the co-operation of the Cook 
County Public Health Unit, it was possi- 
ble to enlist the services of a public-health 
nurse for two hours a day. The nurse 
assigned also carried on a generalized pro- 
gram in the community. Under her able 
direction the school-health program was 
greatly enlarged and as a result of fre- 
quent consultations and meetings with the 
physical education department, the visual- 
acuity-testing program was planned. 


Student Help Secured 


With classroom teachers carrying more 
than their share of classes at present, the 
aid of the girls-leaders class was enlisted. 
The leader’s class is composed of a group 
of select students who have been chosen 
for their physical ability, their leadership, 
their interest in teaching, and because they 
have expressed the desire to become 
teachers of physical education. These stu- 
dents were instructed in setting up the 
equipment, giving instructions to the 
children, the method of administering the 
test, and the method of recording results. 
With their co-operation, it was possible to 
test eight students in our gymnasium at 
one time. 


The materials for the test are simple. A 
piece of chalk, a yardstick, cover cards for 
the children’s eyes, window cards to cover 
the symbols, and the Snellen E chart are 
used. 

The procedure for the administration of 
the test is also explicit. A distance of 
twenty feet should be carefully measured 
and marked on the floor so that the child 
to be tested may stand exactly twenty feet, 
away from the wall upon which the chart 
hangs. This distance should be exact 
because rays of light from a distance of 
twenty feet or more are practically paral- 
lel when they reach the eye. Therefore a 
minimum amount of accommodation is 
required to focus them on the retina and 
the eye is in its greatest state of rest when 
looking at a distance. Drawing footprints 
or a heavy white line on the floor leaves 
no doubt in the mind of the child as to 
where he is to stand while reading the test. 

The Snellen Symbol E chart should be 
hung on the wall so that the line of letters 
marked twenty is on a level with the eyes 
of the child. This Symbol E chart is drawn 
to an exact scale for use at a distance of 
twenty feet and is recommended for all 
grades and all children, including those 
who do not read and those who cannot 
hear. It may be purchased for only a few 
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cents from the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. — 

Illumination of the chart should be ade- 
quate and without glare. A level of inten- 
sity of ten foot-candles furnishes the best 
condition for testing visual acuity and the 
intensity of light in the testing room may 
be measured with a light meter. Higher 
amounts tend to offset defects and lessen 
chances of discovering them. Glare and 
shadow handicap even those with normal 
sight and must be avoided. Allow no bright 
lights in the child’s field of vision at any 
time. 


Procedure in Testing 


When these simple preparations have 
been completed the actual testing com- 
mences. Place the child on the twenty-foot 
mark in a direct line with the chart. Adjust 
the chart so that the line of letters marked 
twenty is on a level with the eyes of the 
child. Show him just what he is to do; 
ie., show with the fingers or hand the 
direction in which the letter E points. 
Older children may wish to say ‘“up-down- 
left-right,” but sometimes even they be- 
come confused and resort to pointing. The 
routine should be standardized to avoid 
confusion, and it is suggested that the 
right eye be tested first, then the left eye, 
and then both eyes together. If a child 
wears glasses, he should be tested first 
with his glasses. There is a psychological 
reaction in providing an opportunity for 
him to do his best on the first test. He is 
also more ready to admit that he cannot 
see the lines without his glasses. 

With children suspected of low vision, 
one may begin testing at the top of the 
chart. With other children, begin at the 
fifty-foot line and let the testing proceed 
to include only the twenty-foot line. With 
the use of the window card, the unused 
part of the chart is covered, as the window 
card exposes only one symbol at a time. 
The teacher or student performing the test 
should move promptly and rhythmically 
from one symbol to another. The child 
should not be allowed to strain in order to 
see, but a note made of his attempt to 
strain. If he reads one vertical and one 
horizontal symbol in a line correctly, it 
may be recorded as satisfactory. However, 
our girl leaders who administered the test 
were told to refer to the teacher or nurse 
in charge, any student who made more 
than one error per line. The teacher was 
provided with a testing lane of her own 
and could immediately re-test the child to 
see if the student had committed an error 
in testing or if the child really had a lim- 
ited visual acuity. 

It was found that the testing proceeded 
much faster if two leaders worked together. 
One stood at the twenty-foot mark 
(No. 1) the other, at the Snellen card 
(No. 2). Upon entering the gymnasium, 
the student was referred to a testing lane. 
These lanes were numbered. Upon arrival 


at the lane, leader No. 1 recorded the 
student’s name, his home-room number 
and his classification in school. He was 
then shown where to stand, given a cover 
card with instructions to its use, and asked 
if he wore glasses. After he had received 
these instructions, leader No.2 proceeded 
with the test, calling back to leader No. 1 
the final result of each test, which leader 
No. 2 then recorded, along with any other 
notations on the common symptoms sug- 
gesting eye strain. 


Common Evidences of Defects 


There are many evidences which suggest 
visual difficulties. The most common of 
these include a forward thrusting of the 
head, tilting the head, eyes filling with 
tears, blinking, frowning and scowling, 
puckering the face, closing one eye during 
the test of both eyes together. Hesitancy 
in reading the symbols also suggests diffi- 
culty in sight. 

In recording the results of the tests 
fractions are used. The numerator of the 
fraction always remains constant as it 
refers to the distance from the chart. The 
denominator varies according to the read- 
ing of the child as it refers to the line 
read. If the child has read the twenty-foot 
line satisfactory with each eye and with 
both eyes together, his test result would 
read: Glasses—O. R. 20/20, L. 20/20, 
B. 20/20. Suppose, however, that with his 
right eye, he has been able to read only the 
line marked 70 satisfactory. His test result 
would then read: Glasses —O. R. 20/70, 
L. 20/20, B. 20/20. This would indicate 
that his left eye is doing all the work and 
that his right eye is limited in sight. Visual 
acuity of the 20/20 line means that the 
child at twenty feet from the chart saw 
the line he should see at that distance. It 
should not be interpreted as the per cent of 
vision. 20/20 visual acuity is not 2/3 or 
66 2/3 per cent but represents 91.4 per 
cent visual efficiency. 

This Snellen test is widely used and 
accepted. It will discover the children 
with limited range of vision and those 
with low vision. It does not always 


discover the farsighted child. He may be 
found by his behaviors and observable eye 
conditions that suggest visual difficulties 
with close work in the classroom. It must 
also be remembered that the visual acuity 
test is merely a screening method for dis- 

o need oph- 
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thalmological attention, and therefore no 
teacher should hesitate to administer it. 


Use of the Test Findings 


At the completion of the high-school 
testing program, a list of the results were 
compiled and distributed to the general 
office, the health office, and the physi- 
cal education departments. A confidential 
bulletin was issued to faculty members 
with the names of students who were sus- 
pected of low range vision, along with a 
list of suggestions to classroom teachers, 
which included such requests as seating 
the student in the best possible place in 
the classroom, insistence that students who 
have glasses wear them, a limited amount 
of reading homework, paying attention to 
the posture of students, especially to those 
with visual difficulties. 

After the list was compiled, each student 
with a visual difficulty was called in for a 
personal consultation with the public-health 
nurse and referred to an ophthalmologist. 
An official notice to the parent was mailed, 
and where possible direct contact with the 
parent attempted. 

There still seems to be a great deal of 
confusion in the minds of students and 
teachers alike as to the meaning of the 
terms occulist, ophthalmologist, optician, 
and optometrist. An occulist, who is called 
an ophthalmologist, is a physician (M.D.), 
who specializes in defects and diseases of 
the eyes and in eye surgery. He is the only 
person to whom a student should be 
referred, since he is the only authorized 
person who may treat the eye itself. If a 
student does not know the official title of 
his eye doctor, he may be asked whether 
the doctor puts drops in his eyes when he 
tests them. Only an occulist or ophthal- 
mologist may test eyes in this manner. An 
optometrist is a nonmedical practitioner 
who measures muscular or refractive eye 
errors without using drugs, and who 
attempts to correct these errors by the use 
of glasses, prisms, and exercise only. An 
optician is one who grinds lenses, puts them 
in frames and adjusts the frames to the 
wearer. Obviously then the only person 
who should be consulted about correcting 
the actual physical deficiency of the eye 
itself would be the occulist or ophthal- 
mologist. 

Good posture is essential to the preven- 
tion of eyestrain and only erect posture 
makes reading without eyestrain possible. 
The next time the visual acuity tests are 
given at our school, a posture checkup is 
planned simultaneously. 


Value of Good Eyesight 
With a good educational approach there 
is little difficulty in arousing interest in 
programs for the care and protection of 
sight. The more progressive communities 
demand that teachers be able to adminis- 
ter the Snellen test in the classroom. The 
reaction of the girls-leaders class to the 
(Concluded on page 80) 
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For Larger School Districts — 
Teer ie enisateiecsiestndatoninnpnacenetsmaenaa 


Local Autonomy -a Handicap to 
School District Reorganization Crawford Greene’ 


Public education in America had its 
beginning in the local communities. The 
immediate administration has been at the 
local level and should continue to be. 
A vital question is how local? In other 
words, should the responsibility for admin- 
istering the educational process be en- 
trusted to our present 112,000 local units, 
very many of which are so small as to 
employ no or only one teacher, or to 
several thousand somewhat larger but more 
efficient and economical units? 

In 1941-42 the 48 states had delegated 
to 112,723 subdivisions the authority to 
carry on the educational process, supple- 
mented by varying amounts of state control 
and financial subsidy. In the several states 
these units of administration ranged in 
number from 16 in Delaware to 12,027 in 
Illinois. Delaware directs a substantial 
portion of its public school system from 
the state level, but delegates the responsi- 
bility to 15 local units centering around 
the larger communities of the state. 
Twenty-five states had 1000 or more school 
districts. The national average of 2348 
districts was exceeded by 16 states. 

The trend toward larger units is rela- 
tively slow. Between 1932 and 1942 the 
number of school districts in the nation 
was reduced from 127,245 to 112,724 (in- 
cludes the District of Columbia) or at the 
rate of approximately 1 per cent per year. 

Data supplied by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for 1941-42 show that in 14 states 
having 54,473 districts, 4600 districts em- 
ployed no teachers and 29,567 others 
employed only one feacher. 

In that year the nation had 107,692 one- 
teacher schools, very many of which were 
the only school operated by their admin- 
istrative unit. 

It is generally agreed that all possible 
educational functions should remain at the 
local level; those which can be performed 
best by the state should be placed at that 
level. The problem is to determine the 
desirable minimum size of the local unit. 
The extreme in the delegation of local 
responsibility would be to leave the edu- 
cational process in the home. Actually, 
some school administrative units are so 
small as to include no more families than 


there are members of the board of edu- 
cation! 


Measure of Responsibility 
_A recent study of’the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators! suggests that 


"Assistant Commissioner of Education, Arkansas State 
Department of Education, Little Rock. 

"Twenty-third Annual Year Book (1945), “Paths to 
Better Schools.”’ pp. 202-203. 


The true measure of the sense of responsibility 
in education is the degree to which people — as 
individuals and as society — respond and measure 
up to educational need... . 

Legally, the responsibility for education is the 
state’s. The local unit in education is the agent 
of the state. The local board of education is a 
state agency of local jurisdiction. Generally 
speaking, the local board has only those powers 
which are given it directly, or those which may 
be implied from powers given directly. Respon- 
sibility is not merely prudence; its exercise re- 
quires vision and daring. The significance of 
local responsibility does not lie in the local tradi- 
tion, nor in the fact that education is supported 
so largely by the property tax, nor even that 
people like to be independent and control their 
own affairs. These concepts have their importance 
but they are not the fundamental basis of local 
responsibility in education. 

A further great significance of the local level 
in education is that it is a part of a whole — the 
state, the nation, and the world. No community 
-- socially, economically, politically, or educa- 
tionally —is sufficient unto itself. Educational 
need is to be seen locally, but it is not to be 
interpreted as having an exclusively local appli- 
cation nor is it to be realized by sole reliance 
upon the local economy and locally derived 
services. 

There is no question of survival of the. local 
level, nor of the national level in the sense of 
educational responsibility; but this is not neces- 
sarily so of the state level at which survival 
depends upon how it comes to grips with its 
responsibilities. The real question on the local 
level is not about survival but whether or not 
it meets the challenges in a way to strengthen 
American life. 

The local level will continue to play a truly 
important part in education only if it rises to its 
responsibility and becomes realistic abbut the 
stope of educational need, about the fact that 
this need arises out of conditions beyond as well 
as within the place of residence, and if the local 
level realizes that the location of educational 
need and the location of fiscal ability to support 
that need are not coterminous. 


Such a _ conception presupposes the 
creation of larger school administrative 
units. How big shall they be? Studies and 
opinion in the field suggest a minimum size 
district employing some 40 to 50 teachers 
and having 1500 to 2000 pupils, with im- 
provements resulting up to 300 teachers 
and 10,000 pupils. It has been authori- 
tatively suggested that the desirable 
minimum standards for a satisfactory local 
school administrative unit may be sum- 
marized in a single criterion: The local 
school administrative unit should be large 
enough to provide without excessive cost 
an adequate educational program for all its 
citizens through at least the twelfth grade.” 


Influences Favoring Local Autonomy 

Those who have dealt even casually 
with the reorganization of local school units 
have come face to face directly with the 
impacts of the varying forces of the local 


2Forty-fourth Yearbook of the Society for the Study 
of Education, Part II, Structural Reorganization, p. 148. 
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autonomy concept. Numerous arguments 
against reorganization are offered, among 
the most potent of which are the insistent 
demands for local autonomy. School district 
reorganization has been tremendously 
slowed down by the enactment of laws 
which provide for the approval of the 
change by the majority of the qualified 
electors of each district affected. Reorgan- 
ization generally proceeds faster under laws 
which provide for the approval of the 
majority in the total area affected. 

Since the earliest days of the nation the 
policy of the decentralization and local 
autonomy in educational affairs has pre- 
vailed. For the most part, this idea grew 
out of the establishment of many of the 
early public schools by local communities 
without much or any assistance from the 
state. This small unit system, originating 
in New England, served as a pattern for 
many states. The small unit pattern was 
well adapted to the limited needs of pioneer 
days but is generally regarded as in- 
adequate for the expanded needs of today. 

Paths to Better Schools points out* that 
children in rural America long have shared 
unequally the educational facilities pro- 
vided the youth of the nation. Touching 
upon the reluctance of rural citizens to 
make changes in the public school struc- 
ture, the report says, 


The condition of frontier life left an almost 
indelible stamp on the rural school; for decade 
after decade the tides of educational progress 
swept over and around it. The little red school- 
house was made of tough stuff; it firmly resisted 
the changes that were transforming American 
life. . . . Within recent years rural schools, con- 
sidered as a whole, have registered significant 
gains. It is still true, nevertheless, that the ladders 
of educational opportunity are much lower at 
the doors of the rural youth than at the doors of 
their city cousins. 


Emphasis has grown in the past few 
years to the organization of school units 
on the basis of the community. Since com- 
munities vary from a very few families to 
metropolitan centers such a pattern may 
be open to criticism. Research is under way 
in New York with respect to the organ- 
ization of school services around primary 
and secondary communities. Opposition to 
the community idea is based upon the fact 
that often the community is too small to 
provide for effective and economical admin- 
istration. 

There is a need for a scientific determi- 
nation as to the point where local autonomy 
can function most efficiently. Will the 
interests of society be best served by a 
unit comprising six families or by one 
comprising 100 or 500 families? In other 


20. cit., p. 24. 
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words, how deep should the grass roots 
grow? 


A Case in Point 


As a practical situation, there may be 
cited the situation in Baxter County, Ark. 
Mountain Home, the county seat, has a 
school population (aged 6 through 17) of 
457 in its 15 square miles. The elemen- 
tary-school enrollment last year was 241 
while the six-year Class-B junior-senior 
high school enrolled 214 pupils, a number 
of whom came from adjoining districts. 
The high school was accredited for 14.6 
credits of work. A recent state survey 
indicated that 26 rural districts in the area 
immediately surrounding Mountain Home 
and embracing an area of 272 square miles 
should be a part of the Mountain Home 
District. Such a reorganization would in- 
crease the district’s school population from 
457 to 1179, would treble its assessed valu- 
ation without increasing its bonded in- 
debtedness, and would increase the elemen- 
tary-school enrollment to 887. The 26 
districts maintain 25 elementary schools 
with enrollments ranging from 4 to 45. 
Some elementary-school graduates attend 
high school, but such is not widely the 
custom. 

There are five school directors in the 
Mountain Home district and 78 in the 
other districts. Under a reorganized pro- 
gram 78 school directors would be relieved 
of their positions. At present there is a 
school director for every 12 pupils enrolled. 
Under a reorganized program there would 
be a director for every 200 pupils. The 
reorganized district would be smaller than 
the minimum suggested by the experts. 
Will the children of the area in question 
best be served by maintaining the present 
83 directors in the interest of local au- 
tonomy or by creating a larger district with 
one board of directors? Will this board for 
the larger area still be capable of keeping 
the administrative machinery close to the 
people? (Parenthetically, it might be 
mentioned that the state aid program 
would enable the reorganized district to 
have as much revenue per capita as the 
Mountain Home district has, now, plus 
aid for transportation. ) 

From the point of view of the welfare 
of all children in all parts of the state, strict 
adherence to local autonomy as expressed 
in the retention of very small administra- 
tive units has been a definite obstacle to 
the attempt to provide a reasonably ade- 
quate program for every child. 

Fuller asserts that the force of local 
autonomy has usually been strengthened 
by the merging of small local units.* The 
values of local participation in school affairs 
are enhanced where administrative units 
are enlarged and the total educational effort 
of the local organization is increased. Ex- 


‘Edgar E. Fuller, “Local Organization for More Effec- 
tive Education in Massachusetts,’’ Harvard Educational 
Review, XII (January, 1943), pp. 25-29 








clusive jurisdiction over a large group of 
impoverished and ineffective school units 
is less significant for effective local initiative 
than somewhat less autonomous control of 
units which are educationally more effec- 
tive. Thus, the demand for absolute local 
control tends to work against the best 
interests of the children to be educated. 

It is felt by the writer that the children 
of America will profit more by an educa- 
tional program adapted to their needs and 
administered by local citizens representing 
a reasonably large group of children, than 
by meager programs provided by numerous 
units each of which has a school board 
composed of most of the families in the 
area. 


Let’s make local autonomy more 
effective! 
SAN DIEGO SCHOOLS ARITHMETIC 
METHODS 


Since adopting new methods of teaching 
arithmetic San Diego, Calif., school children 
are a year ahead of practically all other school 
systems in the nation, in the opinion of Dr. 
Charles J. Falk, assistant to the city superin- 
tendent of schools and chairman of a school 
mathematics steering committee. 

Children are given informal arithmetic in 
kindergartens and first grades, with formal 
arithmetic starting in the second grades. This 
arrangement follows five years of research 
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into the best methods of teaching the subject, 
and involves use of new workbooks and sup- 
plementary handbooks covering seven grades 
prepared by the mathematics steering com- 
mittee as supplements to regular textbooks. 

All elementary teachers and secondary 
mathematics teachers are being given special 
demonstration lessons in the new arithmetic 
program. 

“Arithmetic is quantitative—it involves 
time and space, relationships, relativity, com- 
parison, measuring and counting,” said Dr. 
Falk. “Any attempt to teach arithmetic as 
pure manipulation of numbers is futile and 
inadequate. It is necessary to build quantita- 
tive concepts and relationships.” 

Explaining fundamental operations, Dr. 
Falk continued: “We count either forward or 
backward. A short cut in counting forward 
is addition and a short cut in addition is 
multiplication. When counting backward, the 
short cut is subtraction and the short cut to 
subtraction is division. 

“It is essential that the fundamentals of 
the decimal system should be taught as soon 
as counting is taught, so that when a pupil 
is able to write 16, he should be able to under- 
stand that it-is 10 and 6. In this way: even 
second-grade youngsters can use a chart or 
work with clothespins or an abacus.” 

With children starting formal arithmetic 
in the second instead of third grade, the 
program has been pushed ahead a year. Extra 
time gained will be used in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades for an enriched program in 
arithmetic, and to combine arithmetic with 
other subjects. 
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In a Democratic High School — 
a eel 


Student Council Adventures 
in Group Discussion Herbert H. Helble* 


Discussion — perhaps even mere talk — 
seems an imperative “must” to the free- 
dom-loving citizen in a democratic society. 
Freedom of expression is essential to the 
happiness and well-being of the individual 
and to the proper growth and survival of 
the democratic experiment itself. Denial of 
free expression inevitably dooms democ- 
racy. What fascist dictator was it who 
said, “Democracy is an everlasting debating 
society?’ Unwittingly this remark points 
out a basic difference between dictatorship 
and democracy. 

Sustained, systematic discussion of 
public issues is the democratic way of 
arriving at sound solutions, in school and 
out. Many secondary schools regularly 
employ this method in the classroom, the 
school assembly, their extracurriculars, and 
on the air. The number of school and 
student participants, though growing, needs 
to grow even more. 

The student or school council adapts it- 
self as an excellent medium for the promo- 
tion of a school discussion project. Demo- 
cratically elected and organized by student 
vote, it represents the entire school. If it is 
to prosper and live, it must function and 
serve. The student council can render itself, 
its school, and democratic institutions a real 
service by instituting and carrying on a 
plan of democratic discussion and co-oper- 
ative thinking. Such a program may well 
vitalize a moribund council. It may also 
serve as means to the end of stimulating 
and improving classroom discussion. Cer- 
tainly the all-too-common use of teacher- 
question-pupil-answer and memoriter type 
of classroom procedure will bear improve- 
ment if the learning process is to be facil- 
itated. Perhaps this is another indication 
of the trend to curricularize the extra- 
curricular. 

“Learning by doing” is an older phrase 
for this newer participation by students 
(and teachers), through the school council, 
in school policies, and community problems 
by means of informed, directed, thought- 
provoking discussion. Discussion is more 
than mere talk. Discussion should lead to 
reflective thinking. Inevitably, it brings to 
the front those democratic imperatives and 
virtues of compromise, tolerance, fair play, 
and willingness to change previously ac- 
cepted opinions in the light of correct 
principle and new factual evidence. Dis- 
cussion requires well-informed, prepared 
talk. It calls for accurate information and 
straight thinking. The speakers contribute 
a little but learn more. Ability to differ 


*Principal, Senior High School, Appleton, Wis. 


honestly and to give and take criticism 
courteously is developed. 

Group discussion is neither debate nor 
oratory. Just as in the art of personal 
conversation, the art of group discussion 
has no place for the “trick” or “loaded” 
question and answer. There is, however, 
a decidedly important place for sincere, 
honest, enlightening, searching questions 
and answers which seek to bring out other, 
and all, aspects of the problem under 
discussion. 


How Organize Discussion Groups 


Some secondary school administrators 
have lost faith in their student councils, 
Councils, left alone to their own devices, 
often become downright nuisances. Others 
are simply shadowed reflections or puppets 
of principal and faculty. Such councils are 
perversions of what can and should become 
an experience in democracy. Overworked 
school administrators find it an additional 
burden to organize and support a live, 
active, functioning student council, that 
carries weight and influence in school 
affairs. Anything worth while requires 
effort. There are numerous excellent stu- 
dent councils now operating which actu- 
ally are influential in improving school life. 
They can, and do, relieve principal and 
faculty of onerous duties. They improve 
the tone of school morale and furnish many 
additional opportunities for student partic- 
ipation, growth, and development. 

Assuming that the principal actually 
wants such a functioning student council 
in his school, how organize a group dis- 
cussion project? His council may be elected 
by home rooms, classes, or by the school 
at large. It organizes and elects its officers 
on the basis of its own constitution and 
by-laws. Final veto power over any of its 
actions must remain vested in the princi- 
pal’s hands. The council through its officers, 
committees, and faculty members or spon- 
sors then proceeds to adopt a schedule 
of worth-while projects for the year’s 
activities. 

Such projects, to succeed, must be of 
interest to the students, develop responsi- 
bility, widen horizons, be practicable, and 
promote citizenship. In the light of these 
criteria, our hypothetical student council 
then selects a group discussion project as 
one of —- perhaps its chief — activities for 
the year. 

Various committees are then appointed 
to develop the project. These select the 
initial question to be discussed, the speak- 
ers, the particular technique of discussion 
procedure most suitable for the topic, and 
where and how often the discussion is to 
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be held— whether in council meetings, 
home rooms, student assemblies, on the 
air, or before local civic groups, The same 
problems might be discussed in more than 
one place and before more than a single 
audience. Group discussion in council 
meetings may decide these matters instead 
of leaving them to committees. Speakers 
establish contact with the librarians, teach- 
ers of English, speech, and social studies 
for assistance in research and preparing 
speeches for delivery. Some of these may 
be assigned by the principal to assume 
such responsibilities. Some councils also 
select a group of students, teachers, and 
even interested citizens to evaluate and 
constructively criticize each public dis- 
cussion to aid future improvement. If a 
chairman or moderator is to preside an- 
other committee appoints him from the 
student body, teaching personnel, or 
citizenry and sees that he receives some 
coaching in the important duties of that 
position. 


The Questions for Discussion 


Much of the success of this venture 
hinges upon the questions chosen for dis- 
cussion. Questions should be interesting 
and timely. They should appeal to the 
needs and interests of youth. Their dis- 
cussion should lead to growth in citizen- 
ship. Preparation for the discussion should 
promote pupil intellectual and _ social 
growth. 

Beware of “gripe” questions for public 
discussion. Most adolescents require little 
encouragement or opportunity to complain 
and find fault. They can, just as easily, 
be motivated toward intelligent, construc- 
tive discussion of suitable problems. It is 
not necessary to avoid controversial ques- 
tions but controversy for its own sake is 
inadvisable. Excessive controversials handi- 
cap further thinking, and discussion is not 
debate. For that reason some local issues 
are too controversial for group, or public, 
discussion. Avoid technical questions for 
obvious reasons. Questions involving con- 
siderable guessing or personal opinion 
about the future — which none can fore- 
see — are best eliminated. 

The customary organization of a good 
speech should be followed: namely, intro- 
ductory statement of the problem, analysis 
of the problem, possible solutions, the one 
solution arrived at by each speaker with 
reasons and concluding summary. Good 
discussion implies talking “with” not “at” 
the audience and colleagues. A_ well- 
modulated voice and the conference or co- 
operative method of talking are essential. 
Harangue, argumentativeness, emotional 
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flights, and sarcasm are ruled out. Co-oper- 
ation in action instead of competition is 
the rule. The main interest in successful 
group discussion is the projection of a point 
of view, not a personality. Exposition, not 
exhibitionism, should prevail. 

Such results will not be obtained unless 
adequate study and preparation by partic- 
ipants precede discussion. Pooling group 
ignorance gets nowhere fast. Rehearsal 
meetings of participants to talk over plans 
and procedures are necessary. A gain in 
knowledge and ability, by both participants 
and audience, to make wise decisions is the 
ultimate purpose of good group discussion. 

Both personal problems affecting youth 
and problems of social significance may be 
chosen. Current affairs and contemporary 
problems are probably more fruitful topics 
than are the former. 


Types of Group Discussions 

In the actual participation by students 
in group discussion, wideawake schools 
are making frequent use of the newer 
techniques of platform procedure. These 
are the panel, the forum, and the sympo- 
sium, or combinations thereof. All strive 
to present formal presentation through the 
medium of informa] discussion around a 
table or lectern. 

A panel presentation is an informal or 
conversational discussion by three to six 
participants before a larger audience. Seat- 
ing arrangements should be such that all 
participants may be seen and heard by 
all, audience and fellow participants alike. 
The subject under discussion is explored. 
No long-winded speeches or eruptions are 
permissible. The audience has a right to 
feel that the participants have prepared in 
advance and speak with the authority. of 
such preparation. Spontaneity and the 
desire to clarify should exist. The leader, 
or moderator, opens with a brief introduc- 
tion of the speakers and subject, outlines 
the purpose of the program, occasionally 
interjects an appropriate question or 
remark, and concludes with a summarizing 
statement a minute or two in length. This 
conclusion should include the high lights 
of the discussion, the areas of agreement 
and disagreement, and the progress attained 
by the discussion. Generally, the audience 
does not participate. The whole program 
takes from thirty to sixty minutes. This 
method is used by the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table. 

The panel technique may lead to an open 
forum discussion. In a forum, the rank and 
file of the group members have their oppor- 
tunity to be heard. The emphasis here is 
placed upon audience participation. Then 
the three to eight platform participants 
share with the audience in the presentation. 
Forum technique calls for a moderator of 
considerable ability, lest the discussion get 
out of hand or go in circles. He may open 
the discussion by asking direct questions 
of the members of the panel. He receives, 
and puts the questions from the audience 
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to the members of the panel he considers 
best able to anSwer. Frequently he gets the 
discussion back on the track. His leader- 
ship and ability to win and keep audience 
confidence and good will largely determine 
whether there is candid, vigorous, and 
enligthening group discussion or dullness, 
lack of interest, or even resentment. 


Questions and Answers 


In large audiences, it is better to have 
questions asked by the audience put in 
writing and then read by the moderator. 
This technique limits the questions to one 
per person, limits length of questions, and 
requires clear phrasing. Questions should 
be of interest to the audience at large as 
well as to the questioner. Requiring ques- 
tions to be written also prevents question- 
ers from making speeches from the floor. 

A good question deserves a good an- 
swer. A good answer is brief, direct, and to 
the point. It allows no latitude for bull- 
dozing, side stepping, or beating around the 
bush. The answer given, both in manner 
and content, should certainly not make the 
questioner regret having asked the question. 

This technique is employed by the 
American Forum of the Air. It is also 
largely the method used by America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air. The Junior Town 
Meeting League has developed the Junior 
Town Meeting as successful forum tech- 
nique for students. 

A symposium, unlike the panel or forum, 
is more formal. Unlike the forum, and gen- 
erally unlike the panel discussion, audience 
participation is not permitted. In sympo- 
sium discussion, each speaker presents a 
separate contribution or point of view on 
the single topic under discussion. Prefer- 
ably, each talk should present specific, 
different aspects of the proposition. The 
presentation consists of set speeches, not 
conversation. There may or may not be 
a moderator or presiding chairman. If one 
has been chosen, he knits the discussion 
together by brief remarks from time to 
time and gives the final summary. A 
symposium is not as free or spontaneous 
as a panel or forum discussion. 

Group discussion, sponsored by the stu- 
dent council may lead to student polls of 
opinion, another practical experience in 
democratic participation. Student polls 
may be held for school issues, as well as 
for those of local, state, and national 
interest. Use of this technique makes stu- 
dents conscious of that powerful force, 
public opinion, which is the ultimate sover- 
eignty in democracy. 


Values of Group Discussion 


What are the values of student council 
motivated group discussion in the sec- 
ondary school? First, it vitalizes the stu- 
dent council itself. Council meetings and 
procedures become more meaningful and 
worth while. Differences of opinions are 
considered more openly and without rancor. 


Students share on a democratic basis 
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through participation in considering school 
and community problems and policies. 

Next, through the student council, group 
discussion may improve the administration 
of home rooms and classroom methods. 
Such a technique makes students feel more 
at home in the school. They become in- 
creasingly aware of school problems and 
their responsibility toward helping in their 
solution. Self-discipline results. The concept 
of “we,” and “‘our” school grows. If teach- 
ers also learn to grow in group discussion 
technique, the net result in improved, vital- 
ized classroom work may be great. 

Third, group discussion promotes the 
welfare of youth itself. The ability to talk 
well and to appear in public with poise and 
self-confidence is an asset. The art of dis- 
cussion improves the art of conversation. 
To feel that one belongs to the group, and 
to participate in group activity captures 
loyalties and stimulates greater and more 
wholesome effort. Such experiences are 
needed antidotes to the indifference, sophis- 
tication, and frustration often evidenced by 
adolescents. Schools engaging in group 
discussion by students testify that morale 
improves, pupil-teacher co-operation in- 
creases; that students are happier in their 
school relationships. 

Furthermore, this technique is an excel- 
lent device to improve school public rela- 
tions. In Texas more than five thousand 
schools, on all levels, participate in the 
Texas School of the Air. Many regularly 
participate in group discussion. Texans just 
cannot help thinking often, and favorably, 
about their schools. Schools in a dozen or 
more other states are presenting their stu- 
dent discussion groups before the public, 
some of these being Burbank, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Rochester (N. Y.), Schenectady, 
New York City, Des Moines, Ann Arbor, 
Phoenix, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. In our 
own high school at Appleton, Wis., six 
seniors recently conducted an enlightening 
yanel discussion on Youth and the Future 
before a commencement audience of 2000 
persons. 

Most adults are genuinely surprised, and 
pleased, at the sincerity and ability of 
high school youth in their serious discus- 
sions of current topics. Inviting the public 
to the school discussion, or putting the 
group on the air or before local civic organ- 
izations renders real service which does not 
go entirely unappreciated. Any school 
activity that develops better social atti- 
tudes, civic mindedness, public spirit, and 
patriotism is bound to reflect favorably 
upon participants and the school. Student 
group discussion, used regularly and 
systematically, is a splendid technique in 
selling the school to the public. 


Training for Democracy 
Lastly, and perhaps most important, 
group discussion offers training in dem- 
ocratic procedures. Participation in solv- 
ing problems through discussion is 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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pe Vocational Education and the 
re d e >) ° BY 
t =o 
| more Rea justment Period L. H. Dennis 
ne in- 
x and Whatever strides industry, business, agri- 
1 their culture, and labor may make in the adjust- 
oncept ment of our national economic problems, 
teach- there is an inescapable state of flux ahead 
— of this nation. It is psychological. Millions 
, Vital of people have been “jarred loose from 
their moorings” in the past five years. 
es _ the There is nothing fixed about conditions, 
0 talk situations, and ties which once seemed 
- established. 
of dis- Adults as well as youth are affected. 
sation. Veterans and warworkers alike have be- 
P, and come accustomed to swift and sudden 
iptures changes, to a new concept of distance, to 
| more new jobs, and to new work conditions. 
~ They have become accustomed also to 
sophis- new training methods. 
ced by And when 11,500,000 people have found 
ghee a method by which they can learn to adjust 
morale to an emergency occupational situation, 
~ and the method works, it will not be easily 
n their forgotten. They will turn to that source 
for help when the next emergency arises 
excel- in their occupational lives; they will tell 
c rela- others about it. 
ousand That is what has happened since 1940 
in’ the when the vocational schools of the nation 
gularly undertook to train the men and women who 
ns just were needed for jobs essential to the Nearly 1,100 public trade schools rendered service for war occupations 
orably, national defense. Persons without skills. and have now been reconverted to local occupational needs. The Timken 
rept: persons with no trade or occupational train- Vocational High School at Canton, Ohio, is a fine example of 
ir = | ing, persons with skills grown rusty from the best type of municipal vocational school. 
aol depression-disuse, were directed to the vocational schools and classes for needed single-skill jobs which industry had estab- 
ectady, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, ‘raining. In a few weeks — or months at lished for the mass production of war mate- 
Arbor, Inc., Washington, D. C. the longest — they were prepared for the rials. By close co-operation, education and 
In our industry were able to gear training to job 
is. six a ; requirements, even to the extent that many 
ntening Fa men and women were trained on the actual 
Future e machines which they would operate and in 
f 2000 if the plants where they would work. It was 
- ye an unprecedented educational experiment 
ed. and “i and one that won the generous acclaim of 
lity of “a government, armed services, industry, and 
discus e workers alike. 
Lag Solid Foundation of War Training 
-organ- Vocational training for war was built 
oes not upon the solid foundation of a well-estab- 
school lished program of vocational training for 
al atti- peacetime employment which has been in 
it. and operation in the public schools of the nation 
vorably | since 1917. Today the same schools, the 
Student same workers (and many hundreds of thou- 
vy and sands of others), business and industry, all 
ique in . are confronted with the occupational prob- 
| lems of a terrific readjustment as an entire 
— Se nation turns from war to peace. 
—a_ The formula has been called upon for 
yortant, :,,- i another solution. 
n dem- ‘ Not all of the factors which made it 
n solv- The Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, Mo., is typical of the large successful in wartime still exist, however. 
ion is institutions in cities which are carrying forward rhe motivation of patriotism is less obvi- 


in the postwar vocational education program. ous; the urgency seems not so great. Eco- 
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Regional vocational schools provide the only solution 

for teaching special occupations to the children in 

rural and small communities. In Connecticut, the State 

Trade School, New Britain, provides for the boys 
and girls of an entire small state. 


nomic security and stability —even full 
employment — are less challenging to the 
imagination than saving the lives and 
winning a global war. 

Can vocational education make as great 
a contribution now as in the years between 
Pearl Harbor and V-J Day? 

Given the same support and the same 
backing. Yes. 

It should be remembered that the Fed- 
eral Government appropriated funds with- 
out stint for the programs of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers and 
Food Production War Training. The cost 
was reimbursed 100 per cent from these 
federal funds and they no longer are avail- 
able. Care and maintenance and replace- 
ment of expensive equipment and tools for 
training purposes was accepted as an essen- 
tial cost item and there was little or no 
quibbling. Industry loaned its best men 
to the vocational schools to assist as train- 
ers. Local co-operation was forthcoming as 
schools put all facilities at the disposal of 
this training program. Buildings were kept 
open around-the-clock to accommodate 
swing-shift and graveyard-shift workers. 
Production of food was recognized as a 
home front contribution no less essential 
than production of ships and guns and 
trucks and tanks. There was singleness of 
purpose which overrode any small differ- 
ences of opinion. Vocational educators had 
the green light and a number one priority. 

This situation no longer attains. War- 
training funds no longer are at the disposal 


of vocational educa- 
tion. Local communi- 
ties, restricted to pre- 
war state and federal 
aid are called upon 
for a 


training pro- 
gram extended and 


adjusted to the recon- 
version and peacetime 
needs of discharged 
veterans, demobilized 
warworkers, civilians 
with occupational 
adjustments to make, 
and in-school youth. 


Postwar Training 
Needed 
There should be 
the same close rela- 
tionship b etween 
school and the great 


world of commerce, 
industry, business, 
and agriculture now 
as during the war. 
Men and women 
should be _ trained 


now for the jobs 
which will be avail- 
able, and according to 
the requirements of 
those jobs. 

This training cannot be limited to the 
areas where trade schools already are 
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established and trade or business training, 
or agricultural programs, now are function- 
ing. Ours is a migratory people. They will 
go where there are jobs and distance has 
little effect upon their work plans. But they 
must be trained where they are. The boys 
and girls in a remote, rural community who 
will not remain on the farm must be 
prepared for some other employment and 
before they migrate, if they are not to 
enter the labor market with a handicap. 
It is conceded that not all youth in an 
agricultural state should be trained for 
agricultural occupations, and not all of 
those who live in the automotive capital of 
the nation should be trained for the auto- 
motive industry. 

Vocational education is a national in- 
stitution, and a broad, diversified vocational 
training program is demanded of America’s 
vocational schools. 

Such a comprehensive understanding of 
the purposes and function of vocational 
education inevitably leads to the necessity 
of an expansion of the program, and to 
the establishment of area schools for those 
sparsely populated counties which cannot 
support many different trade or vocational 
schools or programs. Adequate facilities 
for trade training are essential. It is not 
possible to teach machine-shop operations 
without equipment, nor office occupations 
without office machines. It is not possible 
to learn by doing unless the tools for doing 
are at hand. 

Any analysis of the functioning and 


(Concluded on page 79) 
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Farm Boys as well as City Boys will need the best the schools can provide 
in the way of postwar occupational instruction. 
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The Shop at the Beatrice (Neb.) High School is a plain, factory-type structure. 


A School Shop as a Memorial 


During the past year the high school at 
Beatrice, Neb., has enjoyed the use of a 
Mechanical Arts Building, the gift of Mrs. 
Margaret C. Weston, and equipped by a 
number of local business firms. The building 
is a simple factory-type brick-and-steel struc- 
ture, adjoining the general shops of the high 
school, and planned to provide a typical shop 
atmosphere as well as ample facilities for 
introductory and advanced shop courses for 
the youth and adults of the community. 

Beatrice is a city of 12,000 population, 





A corner in the woodworking shop. 


situated in a prosperous farm area of Nebras- 
ka, about one hundred miles south of Lincoln. 
The high-school enrollment comes not only 
from the city its:If but also from the sur- 
rounding country. The industrial-arts courses 
provide exploratory work and broad experi- 
ences with materials and tools, in such areas 
as woodwork, cold and sheet metal, electric- 
ity, drafting, and that interesting variety of 
shopwork known as farm mechanics. Ad- 
vanced courses include vocational machine 
shop practice, welding, auto mechanics, 


foundry work, and woodwork. For adults, 
night courses are provided in farm-shop work, 
machine-shop practice, and auto mechanics. 
The farm-shop jobs include new construction 
and repair of farm buildings, and the repair 
and maintenance of farm machinery. Jobs 
are brought in from the farms. 

During the war years, the high school 
vocational department trained men for the 
local manufacturing and assembly shops, and 
contributed needed but not commercially 
available drawing desks, cupboards, bookcases, 
and other school furniture and equipment. 
The Red Cross projects which were under- 
taken to assist the local units included more 
than a thousand pieces of junior handicraft. 
The teaching staff includes an industrial-arts 





The foundry makes castings needed in the machine shop. 
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COLLINS MEMORIAL-MACHINE SHOP 


Floor plan of the shop. 


teacher, a woodwork teacher, a machine-shop 
instructor, and a_ vocational-agriculture in- 





General view of the busy machine shop. 


structor. Boys who are admitted to the courses 
have the services of a vocational advisory 
committee. 

The building which measures 50 by 88 feet 
is heated by means of two unit gas heaters 
and lighted by fluorescent fixtures. In addi- 
tion to the open shop, there is a classroom, 
an instructor's office, and a toilet. The 
machine-shop equipment includes a milling 
machine, a shaper, a 17-inch lathe, seven 13- 
inch lathes, and several drill presses. 

The high school has recently received the 
gift of nearly one half of a block of ground 
adjoining the high school for postwar expan- 
sion. An existing building measuring 40 by 
100 feet has been received for use as an agri- 
cultural hall and aviation laboratory 


School-Building Standards 
to be Revised 


National Council Meeting in Cincinnati 


Extensive revision of the standards for 
schoolhouse planning and construction are 
proposed by the National Council on School- 
house Construction which held a meeting at 
Cincinnati, October 26 to 29. After a two- 
year wartime pause in its work, the Council 
found that rapidly changing educational prac- 
tices, innovations in classroom layouts, new 
lighting ideas, progress in acoustics, demands 
for audio-visual methods, and other innova- 
tions in building construction will require an 
extended restatement of its minimum recom- 
mendations. The organization went on record 
as favoring the disposal of army surplus 
building materials to school boards for new 
school-building construction on the basis of 
nominal cost and handling. 


At the opening session, Mr. Max U. Bild- 
ersee, Albany, N. Y., Mr. George M. Nixon, 
of the National Broadcasting Co., New York; 
and Mr. R. R. Loudermilk, of the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, presented a theory 
of room proportions and finish for optimum 
acoustical conditions and outlined the needs 
of schools for the newer audio-visual aids 
Many of the accepted ideas concerning the 
shape and finish of auditoriums and class- 
rooms will require revision to conform to the 
best hearing situation which will make radio, 
public-address, and sound pictures instruc- 
tionally effective. 

Dr. Ray L. Hamon, of the U. S. Office of 
Education, outlined legislation proposed for 
giving federal aid to local school-building 
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projects. It is likely that Congress will con- 
sider such aid only as a part of work-relief 
and full-employment programs. 


Surplus Property 


Schools are missing endless opportunities 
for obtaining surplus army and navy materials 
which are especially suited to school use, 
simply because there is no strong leadership 
nationally, or in the states, and _ school 
authorities are not keeping close contacts with 
surplus material disposal agencies. Section 13, 
§ F, gives priority to tax-supported institu- 
tions, but endless quantities of supplies are 
being overlooked and are being sold simply 
because there is no one from the schools to 
request that they be so considered. The prob- 
lem was discussed by Mr. John W. Lewis, 
Assistant Superintendent of City Schools, 
Baltimore, who suggested the necessity of 
having the regulations expanded to permit 
the disposal of surplus materials for use in 
new school-building construction. There are 
vast quantities of materials that can be used 
for building construction which under present 
regulations cannot be obtained by schools. 


Building Costs 


School-building costs during the postwar period 
were discussed by Mr. W. G. Eckles, of Jackson, 
Miss., and Mr. Seymour Williams, of Trenton, 
N. J. Both pointed out that at present contrac- 
tors are asking unreasonable amounts for new 
building construction. The difficulty is due in part 
to the shortage of materials, to the shortage of 
labor, and the inefficiency of labor. Unquestion- 
ably, the law of supply and demand will reassert 
itself, and when present uncertainties have been 
removed building prices will again be reduced. 
Mr. Williams expressed the opinion that building 
costs are now 40 per cent higher than they were 
during a base period of 1926-1929 and that they 
will not very greatly rise above the present 
amounts, but may in fact recede within the next 
three or four years. 


Trends in Education 


Changes in education which may be foreseen 
from the present trends were ably discussed by 


Dr. Henry L. Smith, of Indiana State University. 
(Concluded on page 79) 
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Steps in a Postwar Building Campaign 


The necessity for careful planning in the 
field of school buildings has never been 
greater. Because postwar buildings will be 
of a permanent nature the plant constructed 
will affect the. educational program for the 
remainder of the century. Unless the most 
careful planning is done, the progress of edu- 
cation will be impeded. While it is not pos- 
sible to look a half century into the future, it 
is possible to recognize certain trends that are 
developing. On the basis of these trends the 
plans for the postwar building will be made. 

The Delano Union Elementary School Dis- 
trict is in the preliminary stage of postwar 
school-building planning after a full year of 
educational planning. The course of study has 
been tentatively developed by the faculty; a 
chart of organization has been developed by 
the board of school trustees; a set of rules 
and regulations for the board defining the 
duties of all employees has been worked out 
democratically and has been adopted by the 
board. A firm of architects has been employed 
to translate the educational needs into build- 
ing plans, and much of the field work has 
been done on the basis of an outline furnished 
by the architectural firm. Still to be done are 
the many meetings of the faculty committees 
on school and room layouts; meetings between 
the superintendent, the architect, and the 
members of the board on the general layout, 
the specifications, contracts, etc. A full year 
will be necessary before construction will 
begin. As a general guide in the entire under- 
taking, six basic steps, which may be of 
interest to other school boards, have been 
considered necessary and have been followed 
to this point. 


Population Growth and Location 
of Buildings 

The principle of locating elementary schools 
(grades K-6 of five or six hundred pupils) in 
the center of population areas in a town or 
city so that no child needs to walk more 
than half or three quarters of a mile, is well 
established. The first step in a postwar build- 
ing plan would, therefore, seem to be to make 
a population-growth study with spot maps 
and to locate the proposed plants accordingly. 
Sites should be purchased now in areas where 
probable future building will take place. 

The junior high school idea is likewise well 
established. This type of intermediate school, 
whether on a two-, three-, or even four-year 
basis, best meets the needs of the early 
adolescent group. School plants to serve these 
children should be so located so that no pupil 
need travel more than a mile and a half to 
reach such a school. It does not seem wise 
to place junior high schools on the same 


_ “District Superintendent of Schools, Delano Union 
Elementary School District, Delano, Calif. 


William F. Kimes* 


grounds with the elementary schools. For 
these, school sites should be purchased now on 
the basis of probable community growth. In 
any planning project, exhibit number one 
then would be a city pupil spot map, showing 
not only the location of present buildings, but 
the proposed plants for the growing life of 
the community. 


The Financial Problem 

The second step in planning for postwar 
plant needs is the financial plan. This is a 
basic business principle. Such a program 
should include not only the present ability 
of the district to finance its total educational 
program, but should project into the future. 

Such a study will soon make evident how 
much money can be raised by direct taxation, 
and how much will have to be raised by bond 
issues. Whether or not it will be necessary to 
request state and federal aid will also be 
evident. Many districts have been wisely set- 
ting aside cumulative building funds to help 
defray postwar building programs. It would 
appear advisable for districts contemplating 
postwar building programs to lay a maximum 
tax, operate as economically as possible, and 
set aside the annual surpluses for future 
building needs. This practice is recognized by 
business as being sound and is encouraged by 
legislation in a number of states. 

The third step in a postwar building needs 
survey is to determine the kind of educa- 
tional program that will be offered — the 
departments to be included, the function of 
the rooms, the size of classes. Here teachers 
should plan. Most of the present buildings 
were designed by architects for school boards 
—little if any long-range thought was given 
to the needs of the pupils, the problems of 
the teachers, or the broadening of the school 
program. 

There are a number of steps to be taken 
in arriving at final plans for an educational 
program for a community. Whether the phi- 
losophy of education should come first or 
should evolve as the curriculum is developed 
is purely an academic question. The impor- 
tant thing is that there be a philosophy. With 
this in hand, a plan of organization must be 
charted and responsibilities must be defined. 
Included will be the course of study — all 
of which should evolve from the faculty. 
With this background teachers are prepared 
to plan with the superintendent for the type 
of plant needed. 


The Third Step — Specific Planning 

In developing the plans needed, attention 
must be given to the over-all services to 
be rendered and the general building facili- 
ties, but the specific room design and the 
relation of departments must be carefully 
worked out. True, many architects do not 
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want teachers to have anything to say about 
the room layout--“too impractical” — but 
it is the teacher who is doing the teaching. 
There is no one better qualified to design 
the layout of an academic room, of a shop, 
or of a laboratory than the teacher. It isn’t 
that teachers are expected to make blueprints 
of ideal classroom layouts, but rather that 
they have an opportunity to express their 
ideas as to what makes an instruction area 
fully usable. Effective teaching can only 
come about when the proper equipment and 
room appointments are found. The teacher 
in the classroom knows the best location to 
be planned for closets, filing space, black- 
board, and the multitude of facilities that 
make a room effective. True, these ideas will 
not be infallible— but they will come more 
nearly meeting the needs of the teacher than 
the present “planned in the drafting room” 
rooms. 

It is at this point that the expert advice of 
the chief of schoolhouse planning in the State 
Department of Education should be used. Not 
only has this department valuable information 
for school boards, architects, and superintend- 
ents, but for teachers as well. The experts in 
the state office have gone through the prob- 
lems of school planning many times so that 
their advice is invaluable for keeping a school 
from making serious mistakes. The third step 
in the general plan then would be to have the 
faculty work out the specific needs. 





The Architect's Job 

The fourth step in postwar planning is the 
selection and employment of an architect. 
The entire recommendations of the superin- 
tendent and teachers should be worked over by 
the architect into a complete set of plans. 
These plans inevitably will involve many con- 
ferences between the school executive, the 
board, and the architect. Endless compro- 
mises and improvements will be necessary 
before the building plans are well balanced as 
between the absolute needs and the desires 
of the teaching staff. The over-all success of 
a building involves elements of circulation, 
safety, flexibility for expansion, and other 
considerations quite above the sum total of 
the teachers’ plans. Final specifications for 
bidders should not be prepared until the time 
for letting the contracts because of changes in 
the availability of building materials which 
are constantly taking place. 

The fifth step—and probably the most 
important — is the public relations phase of 
the program. Unless the taxpayers are in 
favor of the postwar building, the plans will 
be of no avail. If the community is kept 
advised by use of the press, service clubs, 
and parent-teacher association of the genuine 
need for and the community advantages of 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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Elementary School, Randolph, Wisconsin. —W. C. Weeks, Inc., Architects, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
The kindergarten faces a main highway and two of the entrances are arranged for independent 
community use of the playroom and kindergarten room. 


A School Addition 


The development of a complete school 
plant in a small community frequently in- 
volves the planning and erection of a partial 
building which makes use of existing facilities 
in an adjoining schoolhouse and in turn sup- 
plements the services of the older structure. 
Such a building even calls for greater skill in 
planning than does a complete unit. 

A new elementary school building at 
Randolph, Wis., is such a partial building in 
which the replacement of an obsolete elemen- 
tary school destroyed by fire, permitted the 
board of education and the architect to plan 


a complete elementary school as a part of a 
community school plant. The building adjoins 
the high school building, from which it draws 
its heat, light, and power, and to which it 
provides space for certain extracurricular 
group activities. 

The building is planned so that it may 
serve community group meetings; it accom- 
modates six elementary classes and a kinder- 
garten, all organized on an activity-program 
basis. Two of the classrooms measure 21 by 
38 feet; three 21 by 37% feet. The audi- 


torium playroom has a floor area of 55 by 88 


feet, with a platform 23 by 32 feet. 

The building was constructed of concrete, 
tile, and brick, but the usual steel construction 
of the auditorium-playroom roof had to be 
replaced by laminated wood beams because 
of the war shortage. The classrooms have 
plaster walls, asphalt-tile floors, hardwood 
trim, and sound-absorbing panels inserted in 
the ceilings. First-floor classrooms have built- 
in wardrobes. Ventilation is by means of unit 
ventilators. The kindergarten has separate 
toilets. The auditorium has tile walls and a 
maple floor. 

Toilets are fitted with heavy-duty school 
plumbing fixtures, tile walls, marble toilet 
stalls, and porcelain fixtures. 

The building was erected with the help of 
DPW funds and cost $80,000. 
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Elementary School, 
Weeks, Inc., Architects, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
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A COMMUNITY SCHOOL THAT 
MAKES FOR BETTER LIVING 


The Highland Park, Michigan, schools, 
under the direction of Superintendent H. 
L. Shibler, have developed an inclusive 
homemaking course, housed in a special 
laboratory building, and providing by 
laboratory problems experience in basic 
aspects of gracious home life and family 
activities. 
ncrete, 20 ae ‘ P 
uction The building is a comfortable brick 
to be duplex, adjoining the high school grounds 
yecause | (top left). The entire interior has been 
have renovated by the girls’ classes as a home- 
dwood making project (top right). 
ted in 
> built- 
of unit The living rooms are now ex- —»> 
~parate amples of good taste in wall and floor 
and a finish and furniture. They are used for 
working out practical problems of room 


school arrangement. 
toilet 


1elp of | Frequently, the girls have an oppor- 
tunity to use the rooms for quiet sewing 
and social visits (bottom right). When 
purchased, the rooms were horrible ex- 
amples of inappropriate interior finishing 
(bottom left). 
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fe ats 


«<& The teachers plan with the girls for 
development of study projects in school and 
at home. 


Lectures on furniture selection and —» 
other household furnishings, color harmony 
and design are provided by expert interior 
decorators. 





<& Constant attention is given to typical 
projects, like furniture refinishing, so that 
each girl’s course gives her comprehensive 
experience in all home activities. 





«<@& The girls undertake the preparation of 
meals for community groups so that the 
skills in every aspect of meal planning, food 
preparation, diets, serving are given ade- 
quate attention. 





«<& The care, entertainment, and educa- 
tion of young children is an integral part 
of the courses, and small brothers and sisters 
of students are brought in for practice 
work. 


The one right way of making beds —> 
and of tidying up of rooms is taught by 
practice. 
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The interior of the laboratory is —»> 
regularly cleaned and refinished as a group 
project after the girls have worked out 
suitable color combinations. 


<& The cooking, baking and food pre- 
serving lessons are conducted on electric 
and gas stoves, typical of local homes. 


Lessons in making clothes provide —>» 
opportunities for actual completion of taste- 
ful dresses. 


<& Correct table manners are taught dur- 
ing actual meals. 


Laundry work is not overlooked in —>» 
the scheme of study because it is an essen- 
tial home activity. 


Members of classes belong to local —j> 
nurses-aid groups as a means of learning 
home nursing under practical conditions 
and providing a needed community service 
for local hospitals. 
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Artistic table arrangement is —> 
taught with a variety of table ware, etc., 
which promotes the study of flower ar- 
rangement, etc. 


«€— Practical homemakers are called in 
to give demonstrations in such attractive 
occupations as making Christmas cookies. 


Photographs through the courtesy of Supt. H. L. 
Shibler, Highland Park Schools, Detroit News, and 
Detroit Times. 
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«<& The teachers regularly plan the 
over-all work of the home economics 
courses. During the summer of 1944, a 
two-week summer workshop for home- 
making teachers was held. 


A The unit kitchens simulate actual home 
conditions and afford practice in storing 
food. . 


«<@& Teachers and pupils participate in 
demonstrations to the mothers of stu- 
dents — a form of activity which develops 
favorable public relations. 
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For School Boards — 





Handy Tools of Public Relations 


It has been said that “it takes a heap of 
living to make a home.” Similarly it takes a 
multitude of experiences to make a public 
school. Wise administrators and school boards 
in their relations with the public reflect these 
experiences in such a way as to make all sec- 
tions of the public feel that their own ideas, 
needs, and experiences are constantly in mind 
in the planning of school administration. This 
process, which we usually call public relations, 
has many aspects which are frequently not 
recognized as being directly aimed at good 
relations with the public, yet which are very 
important in the aggregate to win acceptance 
of the school, its policies, its administration, 
and finally its financial support. None of the 
various aspects should be neglected, although 
many deemed necessary for the administration 
of larger systems may not seem applicable to 
all systems alike. 

In endeavoring to plan a continuous and 
logical system of public relations for the 
public schools, one can hardly do better than 
to look at the large array of handy tools that 
have been created in numerous school systems 
and to glean from them ideas of methods 
which may be applicable in one’s own school 
district. Approaching this broad and _fre- 
quently little understood problem in admin- 
istration, one finds several distinct levels of 
utility and responsibility in the numerous de- 
vices now in service. These, for convenience, 
may be divided as follows: 


Levels of Public Relations 

I. Type of public to be reached. This 
should include both parents and non-parents, 
and particularly the latter who are taxpayers 
and who are most usually neglected in educa- 
tional information until they are needed to 
vote at an election to place upon the school 
district a bonded indebtedness or an increase in 
tax rates. Always the entire community should 
be in mind if serious election problems are to 
be solved for the benefit of the schools against 
a possible rebellious nonparent minority. 

2. Character of education to be exploited. 
This field is easily broken into half a dozen 
divisions, each of which may call for special 
individual attention, yet all of which may be 
constantly integregated into one whole ap- 
proach. For instance, there are such levels as 
prekindergarten, kindergarten, primary grades, 
intermediate grades, the secondary levels 
which may or may not include junior colleges, 
the junior colleges treated separately, and 
the broad miscellaneous field of adult educa- 
tion. There are fine examples of handy tools 
created for all these separate fields. 

3. Type of responsibility in public relations. 
Broadly speaking, the professional administra- 
tor is primarily responsible for planning the 
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conduct of all public relations so that it may 
be consistent and focused upon that section 
of the whole field which needs most current 
attention. Yet the shoulders of the school 
board often are broader than those of the 
superintendent, and that official body should 
not escape a serious responsibility in meeting 
the public and in translating its needs to the 
administration and the needs of the school 
and its services to the public. At the same 
time, it is axiomatic that “‘a satisfied customer 
is one’s best advertisement”; hence the contact 
of the faculty and even the students with all 
the public is of vital importance. Therefore 
further, the members of the faculty must be 
sufficiently informed of problems and policies 
of the school to be able to reflect to pupils, 
parents, and nonparents in all contacts the 
school at its best. These divisions cannot neg- 
lect the organized parents who often have 
turned over to them an almost independent 
campaign of newspaper publicity affecting the 
schools, which may not dovetail into a well 
conceived plan of public relations, yet which 
may be of great service in developing good 
relations individually between parents and 
teachers. 

4. Fields of educational development reach- 
ing beyond the limits of the local schools. 
These fields may be on broad regional bases 
such as a whole county with its numerous 
independent local school districts; or they 
may involve policies of state administration 
and legislation, such as rewriting the school 
laws, obtaining additional state financial aid 
or planning educational progress on state lines. 
Or the fields may extend to national or even 
international educational influence, but help- 
ful relations may stem out of local activities. 
For instance, as there are plans for inter- 
national educational conferences or compre- 
hensive changes in the operations of the 
United States Office of Education or increased 
financial aid to schools from the Federal 
Government, any such trends can hardly fail 
to influence local education in some fashion, 
hence become in some degree the business 
of any carefully planned public relations in 
education. 

5. Where conditions call for a general over- 
hauling of the whole school system. Many 
school systems have failed to keep up to date 
with the demands for changed educational 
outlook and for facilities for the community by 
reason of the rapid changes in social, econ- 
omic, and political conditions, such as have 
produced widespread depression, war need for 
a thorough understanding of the problems of 
reconversion of a wartime economy to one 
of peacetime. Numerous educational authori- 
ties are constantly being asked how a local 
community can evaluate its own schools for 
the purpose of bringing them abreast of the 
community needs. Universities, through their 
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field study staffs, are continuously making 
such surveys for evaluation, which may result 
in orderly changes to meet these requirements. 
Many competent administrators maintain a 
continuous self-evaluation. Both types of 
study and changes called for thereby must 
be the subject for community interpretation 
through the best kind of public relations. 


Wide Information the Basic Need 

A well-conceived plan of public relations 
would seem to demand at the very outset 
an understanding of the importance of the 
whole project by both official and professional 
workers inside the school system. This means 
that, under administrative guidance, the 
faculty and nonteaching staffs and the school 
board should have at hand complete informa- 
tion for their own study, so as to be able to 
speak or write intelligently of the aims and 
obiectives of the given school system, the 
policies and practices in vogue, and any plan- 
ned changes or projects. It does not follow 
that these active representatives of the schools 
shall talk or write about everything they 
know. The purpose of tools of public relations 
in this area is to provide intelligent approach 
by any representation of the schools. 

Typical of excellent ways and means to 
such information are the current daily or 
weekly bulletins to teachers and students, 
which always should also reach the school 
board; comprehensive rules and regulations 
or bylaws or codes of policies of the school 
board; studies of teaching methods or curric- 
ular surveys made democratically through 
the co-operation of administration and faculty; 
informative annual reports; students’ or 
parents’ handbooks, and any formal evalu- 
ations made by university staffs or self-evalu- 
ations carried on by the administration and 
faculty. While some aspects of these materials 
are such that they should be publicly circu- 
lated and thus are more obviously of value 
in public relations, the emphasis here is on 
their usefulness for self-information within 
school officialdom. 

It should be apparent that many of these 
tools used inside the system can be more 
technical and go into greater detail than 
should be used in the more popular appeal 
to parents and the general public who may 
not be sufficiently informed to grasp the 
significance of the professional or semipro- 
fessional approach to many subjects. Yet the 
practice of mailing many of these items to 
every taxpayer in the entire community is 
testimony that the people handling these 
public relations think it wise to take no 
chances and therefore to give the public just 
as much information as is made available to 
people belonging to the school working team. 

There is considerable variety in the prep- 
aration of these materials. Granite City, 
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Recent school public relations 


Ill., Community High School uses a “Teachers 
Friend” which, as the name implies, is a guide 
for teachers. It is divided into sections for 
“Pupils,” for “Teachers” and for “Administra- 
tive Organization and Routine,” and consists 
of sixty pages mimeographed. 

Wilmette, Ill., augments its internal serv- 
ices of this general character by having two 
volumes, both of which are looseleaf and 
planned for continuous change. One is a code 
book of school-board policies gleaned from 
board actions and actual practices in vogue. 
This volume can acquaint a board member 
or any other interested person with the whole 
scope of the school system at one easy read- 
ing. The other material is a continuous and 
extremely comprehensive guide to the curric- 
ulum. This has been produced over the years 
by democratic co-operation of the entire 
faculty and administration working in special- 
ized committees. These workers definitely 
understand that the material will change as 
conditions warrant. 

Sometimes the superintendent’s report com- 
bines a certain amount of material regarding 
the setup of the system, its history, the law, 
and similarly semipermanent data with his 
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materials are attractive examples of dignified advertising and printing. 


current plans and comments. Sometimes the 
semitechnical comment of an annual report 
is definitely slanted to a given emphasis and is 
profusely illustrated for public circulation. 
Effingham, Ill., combines its work as a “Hand 
Book and Report” of 42 mimeographed pages. 
The “Superintendent’s Report” of Champaign, 
Ill., consists of 56 mimeographed pages in 
which, aside from current treatment of per- 
sonnel, finances, enrollment and attendance 
and impact of the war, the heads of the vari- 
ous departments make individual reports. 

Rochester, N. Y., in issuing a budget report 
to the citizens, illustrates it profusely in terms 
of “Good Citizens,’ ‘Good Workers,” and 
“Good Neighbors” with pertinent financial 
analyses in graphic form. 

San Diego, Calif., a war center, in issuing 
its annual school report, takes “Guidance” for 
its motif and emphasizes “Child Care,” “Kin- 
dergarten-Primary,” ‘Gang Age,” “Teen Age,” 
“Hi Life,” “Mademoiselle,” “Boys Will Be 
Boys,” “Those Who Need Special Help,” 
“Vocational Guidance,” “Accounting for All,” 
and “Community Co-operation.” Such treat- 
ment gives the reasons for school expenditures 
and needs. 


There is nothing more educational than 
using pupils and parents; it is both demo- 
cratic and human. New Trier Township High 
School at Winnetka, Ill., one of the schools 
that made the famous “eight year study,” 
finds fine co-operation from its student body. 
There is a “Welcome” leaflet for visitors to 
the school, another “Welcome” to the boy’s 
“Tri-ship” club and a “Barracks Breeze” 
which contains a voluminous correspondence 
with boys and girls from the school serving 
in the armed forces. 


Parent-School Co-operation 

Examples of parent co-operation are legion. 
One outstanding publication is a profusely 
illustrated description of the high school at 
Evanston, IIl., labeled “Here’s Your High 
School.” The significant aspect of this pam- 
phlet is that it was entirely initiated by the 
laymen and women. 

Of an entirely different type yet coming 
from laymen is a series of letters to the 
public issuing from the school board of 
Glencoe, Ill. Three of these were issued last 
year to inform the people as completely as 
possible of the objectives of the schools. 
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These letters were confessedly patterned after 
the well known “Kiplinger” business letters 
describing the national scene as viewed by 
Washington observers. 

A specialized need of many a school system 
is that when the district must go to an elec- 
tion to provide money for various purposes, 
including the acquisition of. property through 
bond issues, or to authorize increases of tax 
rates. In Illinois, a decision by the supreme 
court invalidating ballots which set up the 
proposition on a “for or against” basis in- 
stead of “yes or no,” has caused hundreds of 
new elections to revalidate tax rates which 
may have been in effect 5 to 15 years. Such 
illegalities produce tax objections, the im- 
pounding of monies collected, and general 
confusion. Usually new election proceedings 
are publicized in the press by both advertise- 
ments and articles. Frequently the 
faculty and parents are brought into the 
situation to explain causes and needs for the 
election. When the project becomes involved, 
extended explanation may be made in pam- 
phlets or circulars sent to the whole commu- 
nity. When such overtures to the public are 
not adequate, elections frequently are lost, 
which may bring dire trouble to the schools 
or postpone progressive projects. 

Altogether too often do exceptionally good 
materials explanatory of education and its 
administration circulate only within the mem- 
bership of the profession, even in specific 
school systems. Superintendents, whether state, 
county or local, to a discouraging degree 
seem not to realize that such miaterials should 
get before the school board. Because of neg- 
lect, many excellent publications which issue 
from various government offices and associa- 
tions, whether state or national, fail in marked 
degree to accomplish their full service. This 
is causing the greater and greater activities of 
school-board associations over the whole coun- 
try. While their publications in some respects 
may not be termed direct public relations, the 
information they contain provides board 
members and even members of the profession 
with the ammunition of intelligence to con- 
duct such relations. These activities extend 
in a noteworthy degree through numerous 
states. In New York the association published 
a treatise on insurance and a handbook for 
school boards. Currently it publishes a maga- 
zine. In Colorado the association publishes a 
bulletin and has circulated a study on school 
district reorganization. 

Associated school boards of Illinois, besides 
publishing a magazine and frequent bulletins 
on school problems, have undertaken a com- 
prehensive “School Board Reference Library” 
which eventually is expected to comprise more 
than a score of pamphlets on pertinent issues 
Two pamphlets already issued to the amount 
of 12,000 each are titled “So You Are a School 
Board Member” and “School Income in IIli- 
nois.”” Others in course of publication are on 
guidance, school borrowing, insurance, school- 
board policy books, and kindred topics. 

In the specific field of school district re- 
Organization there is a large array of material. 
This takes on several aspects, such as studies 
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The Board of Education at Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, 
has as a source of constant inspiration the portrait of Thomas Fraser which hangs above the 
mantel in the board room. Fraser was a leader of tax-supported schools in Hastings-on- 
Hudson from 1840 to 1860 and the little stone building called the Fraser Free School still 
stands on the main street of the village. The first formal meeting of a board of education 
was held in this structure in 1865. 
The present Board, left to right: John L. Hopkins, superintendent; Harold S. Fisher; Spencer B. 
Hopping; Arthur J. Crowley; Earle A. Mitchell; Frank A. Doerfler, president; Francis P. Collins, 
clerk. 





primarily for state legislatures, but to be cir- 
culated to “sell” the public on reorganization; 
pamphlets by agricultural associations and 
other rural groups on the needs of rural 
schools, and formal surveys made of given 
counties or other areas with recommenda- 
tions for public action. 

The farther we get away from the local 
school district the weaker becomes the effec- 
tiveness of public relations for the sake of 
reform. This is due essentially to the absence 
of endeavor of professional groups to reach 
directly into school boards and the lay com- 
munity larger than the local district. This 
leaves a wide gap into which lay groups enter 
with various types of argument, chiefly pro 
and contra federal aid to schools. There are 
numerous fine publications of the chief edu- 
cational associations and of the United States 
Office of Education based upon the idea of illu- 
minating education to the laity. However, the 
lines of communication break down because 
the material is confined too much within the 
profession. Only as local superintendents real- 
ize that they should glean such material as is 
worth while for their boards and local patrons 
ind disseminate this is much of the nationally 
prepared material working effectively. 

So wide is this gap that it emphasizes the 
value of the constructive work done co- 
operatively under the auspices of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, school-board 
associations, and organized educators. Here 
the argument is merely the profit-value of 
education. Similarly the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is widely circulat- 
ing statistical matter showing that good 
schools, well financed and well attended, bring 
in their wake greater demand for consumer 


goods, employment, increased retail sales, and 
generally higher standards of living. Oddly 
enough some professional commentators damn 
this effort with faint praise, thus exhibiting 
their own ignorance of crowd psychology. 

One of the great needs at the moment 
among both educators and lay friends of 
education, especially school boards, is a com- 
posite description of the best tools of public 
relations. This should be edited in such 
fashion as to be simple enough to be easily 
understood. At the same time it should dwell 
at length on the contents of all such printed 
materials. If tangible results to the various 
issuing school boards can be noted, so much 
the better. 


OO 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators will hold no national convention in 1946 
but will be obliged, because of transportation and 
hotel difficulties, to limit itself to regional 
conferences. 

At the present writing definite arrangements 
have been made for a conference at Kansas City, 
February 20-22, and in Atlanta, February 25-27. 
Lists of hotels are available from the office of 
Secretary S. D. Shankland. 

The chairman of the local housing bureau in 
Kansas City is H. E. Boning, Jr., 1030 Baltimore 
Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. In Atlanta, the com- 
mittee consists of Miss Ira Jarrell and Mr. Jere 
A. Wells, 1216 Groves Harvey Building, Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Negotiations are under way for holding a 
conference in New York under dates of March 
4-7, and in Chicago, March 12-14, but no final 
arrangements have been made. 


SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS’ CONVENTION 

The Association of School-Business Officials 
has selected the Hotel William Penn, in Pitts- 
burgh, for its 1946 convention. 
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To Safeguard All Children — 


The WIAA Provides Pupil Insurance 


The benefit plan initiated by the WIAA 
(Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Associa- 
tion) in 1930, to assist boys injured in ath- 
letic competition to meet medical and dental 
costs, has grown and developed from year to 
year until it has far exceeded its original 
intent and purpose. The plan has assisted in 
meeting such costs and has utilized the in- 
formation secured in correcting faults found 
in training, equipment, and rules. Through 
such application and use of information the 
plan has actually reduced the percentage of 
those injured from an over alli for all sports 
of 90 per thousand to less than 50. This is 
a truly fine application of lessons learned. 

The plan was originated for boys competing 
or preparing for competition in athletics. 
After several years, it was extended to in- 
clude boys in grades seven and eight, and 
girls were made eligible a few years later. 
Transportation under school supervision was 
added as was a special benefit for confinement 
and care in a hospital. 

A principal sum benefit was added in 1941 
in order to assist in the event some injury 
should prove fatal. The schedule of benefits 
was made more comprehensive from year to 
year until it has reached the point where it 
provides a benefit for all injuries within 
schedule amounts. 

A total of almost $250,000 has been paid to 
boys and girls of the state. The plan has been 
solvent during the entire period of operation. 
This showing has been made on the basis of 
a low registration fee and a special experience 
rate to all schools, which, over a three-year 
period, do not collect in benefits over 75 per 
cent of the fees paid in. Such schools are 
given what amounts to a 50 per cent reduction 
in the registration fee. Another reason for 
the excellent financial showing comes from the 
fact that 93 cents out of every dollar paid 
out by the plan has gone for benefit payments. 
This indicates clearly that the objective of 
the plan has at all times been to benefit those 
participating. It also shows efficient and eco- 
nomical administration. The present surplus 
of the Association is quite substantial and is 
fully invested in government bonds. These 
adequate reserve funds and the generally 
healthy condition of the Association have 
made possible the development of the plan to 
include all public-school children of the state 
for all except athletic injury during the school 
day, at the small fee of 10 cents per pupil 
for the entire year. 


1Principal of High School, Marinette, Wis. As Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association, Mr. Neverman has been largely responsible for 
the expansion of the insurance program of the Association, 
and for the very beneficial results which have been 
achieved in caring for injured athletes. The present paper 
describes the significant expansion of the Association 
program. — Editor. 


P. F, Neverman’ 


What is Pupil Coverage? 

The new development, Pupil Coverage, is 
very frankly experimental. Facts and figures 
available show an injury ratio of from two 
to three per cent of the enrollment total. 
Except for isolated instances, full information 
on the injuries are not available. That they 
occur is certain. The following from a Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, study for 1943-44 is the best 
information we have been able to get. Of the 
total of 484 injuries reported 27 occurred in 
classrooms, 153 in gymnasiums, 138 on play- 
grounds, 33 on stairways, 15 in laboratories, 
17 in showers, 26 in corridors, with the other 
75 elsewhere on grounds or in the buildings. 
This total represents about three and one-half 
per cent of the entire school population. 

Pupil coverage is designed so as to be 
available to all public-school students in the 
State. It provides a blanket protection and 
requires a minimum of work on the part of 
the individual school administrator. A single 
school unit, such as a rural school, state 
graded school, city grade school, junior high 
school, or a high school may qualify. An 
entire school system may be covered in one 
application or remittance. The handling of 
individual schools with a small enrollment 
would undoubtedly increase the cost. If the 
rural and state graded schools of a county 
were to combine and apply through the office 
of the county superintendent, the plan would 
be simplified, and the cost of administration to 
the Association materially reduced. Some 
question has been raised as to the legality of 
the payment for pupil coverage from public 
funds. Present state law does not authorize 
such payment from regular school funds. 
While this sum cannot be legally paid out of 
regular school funds, there are numerous ways 
in which the money may be provided. Activi- 
ty funds, Parent Teachers Association funds, 
etc., may be used. Some school boards are 
using regular school funds, confident that 
there will be no objection. Forty-one school 
systems and three high schools had qualified 
as of September 11, 1945. It is estimated that 
the first-year enrollment may pass the 100,- 
000 total. First-year information should be 
sufficiently extensive to direct the play into 
a future of outstanding service to the chil- 
dren of the state. 

Each school qualifying receives sufficient 
leaflets on pupil coverage and the benefit 
plan in order that each home may be supplied 
with detailed information. The following is 
a summarized outline of the essential fea- 
tures of pupil coverage. 


The Plan of Pupil Coverage 


A plan to make protection available to all 
pupils in Wisconsin Public Schools under the 
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following conditions became effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. 

The plan provides: 

a) Coverage under Schedule “A” for all 
pupils of the public schools of Wisconsin for 
the school day, exclusive of transportation 
from home to school and return. 

b) Coverage for all scheduled injuries 
under plan “A” and up to the maximum indi- 
cated. 

c) Coverage for all injuries on the play- 
ground, in classrooms, in hallways, or on 
stairways between the specified opening and 
closing hours of the school day. 

The cost of pupil coverage for the school 
year, namely, from the opening date until 
the last day of school, exclusive of vacation 
periods, will be 10 cents per pupil as reported 
for the total school enrollment for the pre- 
vious year to the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Requirements for Participation 

1. Must be a pupil in a public school 
which is a part of a community maintaining 
a WIAA member high school. 

2. Must be certified by the principal teach- 
er of the school as being eligible for benefit 
under the plan. 

3. Coverage will not be effective until the 
fee on the basis of 10 cents per pupil as 
reported on the total enrollment for the pre- 
vious year has been received in the office of 
the secretary. Schools desiring to fully cover 
themselves may submit their blank and fee 
at any time after their total enrollment for 
the previous year is established. If the blank 
and check are not received by the opening 
date, then the coverage will be effective only 
as of date such blank and fee are received in 
the office of the secretary. 

4. Medical and dental examinations will 
not be required at the present time but are 
recommended. 

5. Reports of injury must be made by the 
principal teacher to the WIAA on a card 
furnished for that purpose on the same basis 
and under the same conditions as for the 
Athletic Accident Benefit Plan. 

6. All other requirements for the benefit 
plan, not especially modified under pupil 
coverage provision, will also prevail. 


Who Are Not Included 

This does not include coverage for seventh 
and eighth graders, junior-high-school pupils, 
nor senior-high-school pupils during the time 
they are engaged in practice for and/or par- 
ticipation in intramural or interschool athletic 
programs. 

A physical fitness program will be a part of 
every educational program. The war has 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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Duties and Functions of 


School Boards Clark L. Barrow* 


The School Budget 

School officials are successful only to the 
extent that geod education is provided. In 
education, as in any enterprise financed by 
taxation, the people who pay the costs are, 
and should be, interested in how the money 
is spent. They want to know, and have a 
right to know, what is obtained from the 
expenditures made. The public should have 
a clear understanding of the relation of the 
school financial program to the educational 
program. Therefore, it is a definite obligation 
of school administrators to give adequate 
information to the community about the edu- 
cational program in which it is investing. 

Efficient budgeting necessitates thinking 
through the entire educational program, and 
planning it systematically to the end that it 
will function effectively in terms of results 
obtained. Ideally, the school budget should 
have for its basis a clearly defined philosophy 
of education, expressed in terms of definite 
objectives and policies designed to attain 
those objectives. Budgets which are based on 
educational or work plans bring educational 
dividends. 


Guiding Principles for School Business 
Administration 

There seems to be rather general agreement 
among thoughtful school officials, supporting 
citizens, and business leaders that there are 
certain fundamental principles which should 
be used by parish county school officials in 
planning the work of school boards. Numerous 
school systems are making plans for new 
buildings and a revised educational program 
after the war. The war has stimulated a 
critical appraisal of education, revealed many 
weaknesses, and pointed out new responsibil- 
ities for schools. In view of these facts, the 
following administrative principles are sug- 
gested for consideration by school boards as 
guides for the operation of schools: 

1. The most important duty of any school 
board, and a most difficult one, is the selec- 
tion of the superintendents. A parish (county) 
which selects a real professional leader, which 
confines its activities to those belonging to 
it, and which provides adequate finances will 
render outstanding service. 

2. The best-qualified superintendent can- 
not succeed without the co-operation of the 
school board. 

3. The basic requirement for successful 
relations between the school board and the 


"Superintendent of Schools, East Baton Rouge Parish 
Louisiana 

In the state of Louisiana all schools rural, village 
and city are under the direction of the parish (county) 
school board. The cities of New Orleans and Baton 


Rouge are the only independent school districts Editor 


superintendent is a thorough understanding 
as to their respective responsibilities. 

4. A good school-board member will pos- 
sess the spirit and attitude of the learner. 

5. School boards must keep in close touch 
with their communities. 

6. A school board’s primary responsibility 
is to put into effect the educational plan. 

7. The superintendent, his staff, and the 
board members should owe political obliga- 
tions to no ene. They should be guided by 
two fundamental standards —the welfare of 
the pupils and the obligation to taxpayers to 
see that school funds are spent in a manner 
which provides the maximum amount of good 
education for each dollar spent. 

8. It is very important for school officials 
and citizens to overcome ward-conscious atti- 
tudes and to consider the schools as a county 
problem. Any attempt to secure school facil- 
ities and services for a particular ward on 
the grounds that a certain per cent of the 
taxes is paid by that ward is educationally 
unsound and contrary to best principles of 
school-business administration. Funds should 
be allocated and spent on the basis of educa- 
tional needs regardless of where the children 
live. The taxable wealth of the parish should 
be utilized in educating all the children of the 
parish. 


Co-operation of Boards and Staffs 

9. Intelligent co-operation and united 
efforts of all board members, the superintend- 
ent, and his staff are necessary to the best 
interest of the parish schools. School officials 
must devote to the solution of school prob- 
lems their intelligence, energy, and ability. 
This can be done effectively only when the 
board is free of factions, and when board 
members face situations with open minds, 
regardless of the wishes of pressure groups 
and local interests. 

10. Of all the aspects of schoolwork none 
is more difficult than the proper selection and 
placement of teachers and other professional 
employees. It is generally agreed that the 
most important qualification of an educator is 
the ability to select the right person for the 
right job. This is a difficult assignment even 
for the best-trained school executive. Such 
duties should not be attempted by school 
boards. The selection, retention, and promo- 
tion of teachers should be made on a non- 
political basis, and teacher appointments 
should be made only on the basis of personal 
and professional qualifications. Nominations 
for teaching positions should be made to the 
board by the superintendent after he has 
received the professional advice and guidance 
of supervisors and principals. School-board 
members are not qualified either by training 
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or experience for this technical and profes- 
sional service. School officials are not respon- 
sible for giving jobs to people. Their respon- 
sibility is to secure the services of the best- 
qualified teachers available wherever they are. 

11. The function of the school board is not 
to run the schools but to see that they are 
run. 

12. The school board is a legislative body. 
It has the responsibility for making regula- 
tions governing the operation of the schools. 
It is the responsibility of the superintendent 
and his staff to see that these rules are carried 
out. School-board members are not executive 
officers and should not be worried by teachers 
or patrons with details of school operation. 
This is the responsibility of the superintendent 
and his staff. It is the responsibility of the 
superintendent’s office to supervise school 
programs, to pass on the fitness of teachers, 
and to serve as the executive branch of the 
school organization. 

13. Board meetings should be conducted 
in a businesslike and dignified manner. School 
officials should consider all problems, free of 
preconceived ideas or prejudices of any kind. 
Only under these conditions is it possible for 
them to think straight and to bring their 
combined intelligence to bear on the solutions 
of problems. Good will, mutual confidence, 
and respect are essential to intelligent co- 
operative effort. 

14. Parish school officials must assume 
responsibility for seeing that the people are 
intelligently informed about the schools. 

15. School-building programs should follow 
rather than precede the formulation of educa- 
tional programs. It is very important that the 
buildings and equipment fit the type of educa- 
tion needed. 


Combined Judgment Best 

16. School boards must maintain an over- 
view of the total school program. 

17. Schoolboard decisions should be the 
result of combined judgment, and not the 
judgment of the superintendent or of any 
individual board member. All recommenda- 
tions of the superintendent should be 
thoroughly considered. Every board member 
should be given an opportunity to study each 
proposition and to offer his counsel and advice 
to the board. The superintendent’s recom- 
mendations should be supported by actual 
facts in each case. The board should suspend 
judgment until all pertinent facts are avail- 
able. 

18. The school board is a corporate body, 
a unit; school-board members as individuals 
have no authority. Authority is not vested in 
a designated number of persons but in the 
board as a unit. The board can act only at 
authorized meetings. Technically, the board 
exists only when it is in session. It is assumed 
that the board decisions are the result of 
conferences and deliberation in which indi- 
vidual viewpoints are changed to group deci- 
sions. The board judgment develops from 
discussion. It is the product of the play of 
each individual member’s opinion on the opin- 
ions of all of the other members. This means 
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that a board member should face all school 
problems with an open mind and with an 
honest desire to arrive at the best possible 
decision. (This is not possible if personal or 
political prejudices play any part.) 

19. The relationship of the school board to 
the superintendent of schools is similar to 
that of a board of directors of a bank to the 
banker employed by the board of directors to 
run the bank. The directors of a bank deter- 
mine the broad general policies. The banker 
looks after the details. The bank directors 
do not attempt to do the technical job of 
banking. For this work, they employ a person 
trained in the banking business. The directors 
hold the banker and the employees he selects 
responsible for the success of the bank. In 
a like manner, the parish school board should 
determine the broad general policies of the 
school system and should give the superin- 
tendent the powers he needs to direct the edu- 
cational and financial program of the parish 
schools, and the board should hold the super- 
intendent and the professional assistant whom 
he selects responsible for the success of the 
schools. 

20. The job of the school board is to rep- 
resent the people of the community. The 
board is directly responsible for the extent 
and quality of education provided in the 
community. 

21. Board members and citizens should 
secure educational advice from the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

22. Today, as never before, a school board 
which would be of most service to its schools 
must plan ahead. 


Responsibilities, Powers, and Duties of 
Parish (county) School Boards 


The following 70 paragraphs summerize in 
the briefest possible form the leading respon- 
sibilities and the authority of school boards 
in the state of Louisiana. Unless otherwise 
indicated, the figures in parentheses refer to 
sections in Act 100 of 1922, which is the basic 
school law. 


1. Organize, and elect a president and vice-president 
and fix their terms, and maintain three divisions of 
membership (§§ 17 and 19). 

2. Enforce courses of study, rules, by-laws, and regula- 
tions of the state board of education (§ 4). 

3. The board is a corporate body with power to sue 
and be sued (§ 17). 

4. Board shall fix its compensation from $5 to $15 
per diem (§ 17 — Act 108 of 1938). 

5. Appoint executive committee of three members and 
delegate duties to it (§ 17). 

6. Elect or appoint a parish superintendent for a 
4-year term and’ prescribe his duties and salary ($§ 19 
and 20). — 

7. Remove the parish superintendent by a majority 
vote after due notices for incompetency, inefficiency, or 
unworthiness (§ 19). 

8. Determine the number and location of schools (§ 20). 

9. Select teachers from nominations of the parish 
superintendent or by majority vote (§ 20). 

10. Employ teachers by the month or year and fix 
their salaries without discrimination as to sex (§ 20). 

11. See that all provisions of the state school laws 
are complied with (§ 20). 

12. Make rules and regulations for its own governmert 
not inconsistent with a law or the regulations of the 
state board (§ 20). 

13. Set dates for meetings, regular and special (§ 20). 

14, Exercise proper vigilance in securing school funds 
($20). 

15. Receive land by purchase or donation (§ 20). 

16. Construct school buildings and facilities and provide 
furniture, equipment, and apparatus (§ 20). 

17. Recover for damage to school property (§ 20). 

18. Change location of any schoolhouse, sell or dispose 
of old site and provide new sites (§ 20). 

19. Establish public schools to provide adequate school 
facilities, trade schools, evening schools, schools for adults, 


schools and classes for exceptional children, and such 
others as may be necessary (§ 21). 

20. Practical, industrial, and agricultural courses shall 
be fostered (§ 21). 

21. Boards are prohibited from giving aid to church 
or private schools (§ 22). 

22. Appoint local school directors and prescribe duties 
(§ 24—obsolete ). 

23. Pay expenses of special sessions of schools organized 
for teachers (§ 26). 

24. Pay part or all of salaries or expenses for extension 
service to promote agricultural or other industrial in- 
struction (§ 25). 

25. Conduct teachers institutes (§ 26). 

26. Adopt a budget of expected revenues and probable 
expenditures (§ 27). 

27. Submit an annual budget — regular and amended 
to the State Budget Committee (§ 27). 

28. Revise the budget as required by State Budget 
Committee (§ 27). 

29. Operate schools within the budget (§§ 27 and 32). 

30. Take a school census as required by the state 
board of education (§ 28—Act 93 of 1938). 

31. Provide tenure and removal of bus drivers in 
accordance with Act 185 of 1944. 

oe. Provide transportation to school of suitable grade 
(§ 31). 

33. Purchase school bus equipment (§ 29). 

34. Purchase insurance covering loss of life or personal 
injury of children being transported (§ 29). 

35. Rent or lease 16 sections in accordance with Acts 
162 and 170 of 1940. 

36. Hold timber elections (§ 30). 

37. Create school districts, hold elections and_ issue 
bonds under Act 40 of 1921. 

38. Pay the assessor and tax collector fees (§ 31). 

39. Operate on a fiscal year basis from July 1—June 30 

§ 32). 

40. Borrow up to one half of anticipated revenue for 
current year and pledge same as security (§ 32). 

41. Be guided as far as practicable, by suggestion and 
direction of the state superintendent (§ 34). 

42. Appoint an assistant superintendent, supervisors, 
stenographers, etc. ($43). 

43. Designate the location of the office of the parish 
superintendent (§ 46). 

44. Select official journal (§ 47). 

45. Provide for teacher tenure and removals (§ 48 
Act 250 of 1944) 
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‘i Pay the premium on the superintendent’s bond 
(§ 51). 

47. Recommend the operation of schools having ADA 
below 10 (§ 58). 

48. Enforce the compulsory school attendance lay 
(Act 239 of 1944). 

49. Authorize the superintendent only to sign individual 
pay-roll checks (Act 145 of 1944). 

50. Authorize application for funds for classes for 
crippled children (Act 163 of 1944). 

51. Authorize maternity leaves (Act 173 of 1944) 

52. Authorize purchase of group insurance for employees 
(Act 184 of 1944). F 

53. Secure the approval of the state bond and tax 
board for borrowing money, issuing bonds, etc 

54. Grant sick leaves (Act 215 of 1940 as amended 
by Act 297 of 1944). 

55. Levy the 5 mill constitutional tax (Art. XII. 
Section 14). 

56. Allow children, aged 5 years and 8 months, to 
enter school at beginning of term (Article I, Section 1) 

57. Boards are authorized to supplement the retirement 
allowances of teachers retired after 25 years’ service (Act 
332 of 1944), 

58. Contribute to Parish School Loan Fund (Acts 17 
18, and 19 of 1942). ; 


59. Invest surplus funds in U. S. War Bonds, etc. (Acts 
30 and 150 of 1942). 
60. Establish pay-roll savings plan (Act 34 of 1942). 


61. Grant military leaves with tenure protected (Act 
179 of 1942 and Act 173 of 1944) 

62. Make advance payments to the assessor upon 
request (Act 218 of 1942). 

63. Boards may not employ conscientious objectors (Act 
290 of 1942). 

64. Pay for lists of voters in special tax election (Act 
308 of 1942). 

65. Control special school tax elections (Act 270 of 
1940) 

66. Grant sabbatical leaves (Act 319 of 1940) 

67. School records are governed by public records act 
(Act 195 of 1940). 

68. The district attorney is legal adviser to each parish 
board (Act 182 of 1940). 

69. Monthly school reports are required (Act 286 
of 1940). 

70. Contribute employers’ part to the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund (Act 83 of 1936) 
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ENCOURAGING ATTENDANCE AND 
PUNCTUALITY OF HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


The public school system of Bushnell, IIl., 
under the direction of Supt. Paul M. Crafton, 
have introduced a plan for stimulating perfect 
attendance and perfect punctuality on the part 
of the high school students. 

In a faculty meeting, Superintendent Craf- 
ton had pointed out to the teachers that last 
year not a single high school pupil in a student 
body of 225 had attained a perfect attendance 
or punctuality record. He raised the problem 
of what could be done to stimulate better 
attendance during the current year 1945-1946. 

As a result of the discussion, the following 
plan was evolved: 

1. It was decided to grant a half holiday 
at the end of each six weeks’ period to all 
boys and girls with a perfect attendance and 
punctuality record. 

2. Teachers were asked to record marks of 
“A” in classes missed by those excused for 
their half holiday. 

3. Pupils with a perfect attendance and 
punctuality record and with a class average 
of “C” were to be excused from taking the 
six weeks’ tests. 

4. Similarly, all pupils with a perfect 
attendance and punctuality record for a 
semester, and with a class average of “C” 
for the semester, were to be excused from 
taking the semester examinations. 

Superintendent Crafton has reported amaz- 
ing results from the plan in the first six weeks’ 
period of the current school year. In the 
student body of 221, during the semester 
there were only 2 cases of tardiness both by 
the same boy, and an attendance average for 


the period of 98.9 per cent. Of the 221 chil- 
dren enrolled in the high school, 178 have been 
neither absent nor tardy, and have received 
their half holiday. 

The educational justification for the rewards, 
according to superintendent Crafton, lies in 
the fact that all of the students are being 
kept in school all of the time. They are profit- 
ing from uninterrupted instruction and are 
actually learning more as they strive to 
achieve at least a “C” which will excuse them 
from taking certain examinations. 


ENROLLMENT IN PITTSBURGH 


RELIGIOUS CLASSES 

Pittsburgh high-school students, given the 
chance to study religion, are filling their week- 
day church classrooms. Enrollment in the 
religious education classes of the city’s high 
schools has increased this fall to approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of the students. 

The students are allowed one third of a 
graduation credit for each semester of reli- 
gious training, which consists of one period 
of instruction each Wednesday morning and 
attendance at two church services a week for 
at least 75 per cent of the year. 

This year there are 1600 Protestants and 
about 1000 Catholic and Jewish students 
registered in the week-day courses. Most of 
the students are church members and active 
in Sunday School and young people’s work 
but the Inter-Faith Council, which sponsors 
the program, hopes to reach the thousands of 
high-school youngsters who have no regular 
church affiliation. 

The Inter-Faith Council, consisting of 12 
members, four from each faith was organized a 
year ago to develop and supervise the religious 
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education program in the 12 Pittsburgh high- 
school districts, each of which in turn has its 
own council. It has prepared a four-year 
course outline with student and faculty work- 
books which will meet high school standards. 

In making the plans for religious training, 
the Council has had its own experience and 
that of its trained and volunteer teachers on 
which to rely. 

Within the past year, the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature passed a law giving a legal 
basis for religious instruction on “released”’ 
time. The classes which must be held outside 
the school buildings in near-by churches are, 
and probably always will be, made up of 
students who choose to take the course. 

Protestant students study the life of Christ, 
Old Testament biography and history, New 
Testament biography and history, and the 
history of the Christian Church. Catholic 
students, meeting in parish schools, add to 
courses in doctrine and morals, the study of 
apologetics and Church liturgy, according to 
Father Thomas J. Quigley, superintendent of 


schools for the Pittsburgh Diocese and chair- 
man of the Inter-Faith Council. 

Only a few Jewish students ask for school 
credit, according to Israel A. Abrams, a mem- 
ber of the Council and of the Hebrew Insti- 
tute faculty of Pittsburgh. Half of the 6400 
Jewish students take the traditional courses 
in congregational schools. If they wish high- 
school credits they are eligible. 

The preachers and laymen who teach the 
religious classes bring out the history and 
heritage of the church to their students. But 
lessons aren’t 45-minute sermons. 

“We don’t want sermons,” declares Dr. F. 
L. Gibbs, secretary of the Inter-Faith Coun- 
cil and director of Christian Education for 
the Allegheny County Council of Churches. 
“Youngsters now are saner than ever. They 
realize the need for a balanced character, with 
spiritual aspects as well as mental, physical, 
and social. They want an everyday applica- 
tion of religion. 

“They’re critical, but they’re open to genu- 
ine things,” he added. 


Topeka Sets Up Ten Points of 
Personnel Policy 


The fact that the war years did not make 
more serious inroads on the faculties of the 
schools of Topeka, Kansas, can be credited 
principally to the adoption of definite policies 
and conditions which were in existence during 
the war years. These points* are enumerated 
as follows: 

1. The board of education and school 
administration have sincerely followed the 
policy of personnel first. They have not ex- 
panded plant or program at the expense of 
those who labor in the classroom. 

2. All personnel policies were pointed to- 
ward making the school system a “safe and 
pleasant place for good people to work.” 
Tenure is “permanent” or “indefinite”; that 
is, a given individual’s job is his so long as 
he does it well, resigns, or reaches retirement. 
Annual contracts are a mere formality to meet 
the requirements of law. 

3. The teacher’s work is judged by profes- 
sional people and it is the professional judg- 
ment that counts. There was no discrimination 
for purely extraneous reasons. Promotions, 
special salary adjustments, and other rewards 
were determined by how well the individual 
dispatched the total responsibilities of his posi- 
tion; this means how well he meets his ethi- 
cal responsibilities to the school organization 
as well as his rating in the classroom. Such 
a policy gives point and incentive to going 
the “second mile” and doing the extra things 
that mark the difference “between doing a 
a pretty good job and a mighty good job.” 

4. A salary policy was followed which is 
both courageous and fair. The school person- 
nel knew that substantial increases have been 
made in the salary budget over a period of 
several years, and that there was no disposi- 


*Reproduced here from the 1944-45 annual report of 
the Topeka, Kans., school district 


tion to delay such adjustments until the 
eleventh hour when economic conditions 
found school governments with their backs 
to the wall in the matter of employing help. 
Teachers cheerfully accepted larger teaching 
loads in many instances as the “water was 
wrung out of the organization,” as slack was 
taken up in the teacher-pupil ration, and 
more money thus made available for salaries. 

5. Teachers were kept informed on all 
matters of policy. 

6. An improved retirement system has been 
obtained, and the board has been generous 
in interpreting its provisions. 

7. Integrity and informality have been the 
key words in administering personnel. All 
school officials were advised to look for rea- 
sons why they cam do things for teachers and 
other employees, rather than search for ex- 
cuses why they cannot do things. 

8. There was no attempt to stifle initiative 
or straight-jacket ability with “super super- 
vision.” It is understood supervision exists 
to help teachers. Teachers can cover the study 
guides and still have opportunity for “special 
desserts” they like to serve with their courses. 

9. Teachers were not expected to be the 
“third sex” socially. No one forfeits his citi- 
zenship rights when he signs a contract in 
Topeka. While high character is stressed, the 
“rules of conduct” boil down to one. “Do as 
other good citizens do.” 

10. The above policies have gained an en- 
viable reputation for the schools among pro- 
fessional workers, and this reputation has 
done much to avoid a more severe teacher 
shorter locally. It is known that a teacher 
can “be confortable and count for something” 
when he lives in the city of Topeka. 

The administration of personnel of neces- 
sity includes a certain amount of “in-service 
training.” A group of elementary teachers 
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received instruction in the techniques re- 
quired to substitute “activity rooms” for 
school manual arts and home economics. 

In-service training frequently took the form 
of lectures, conferences, demonstrations, and 
class visits. Such training sessions are not 
limited to teachers, but extended to the non- 
professional personnel. For example, custo- 
dian schools were held to instruct custodians 
in new devices, materials, and techniques. 

In addition to meetings for groups within 
the schools, there were “organizational meet- 
ings” at which matters were presented which 
were of concern to all employees. These 
meetings were highly instrumental in welding 
the city’s thirty schools into a school system, 
and making every employee conscious that 
he is a part of an important and purposeful 
organization. 


APPRECIATION FROM THE STAFF 


The Fresno, Calif., School Staff Bulletin 
recently suggested a friendly appreciative 
attitude toward the board of education — an 
attitude that is sometimes lacking, particu- 
larly in large cities where there is a wide gap 
between the members of the board and the 
teachers in the classrooms. The editor of the 
Staff Bulletin wrote: 

Three hundred eighty thousand men and 
women serving on 113,500 boards of education 
in their respective communities control the des- 
tiny of America’s public schools. In a very real 
sense these school-board members are trustees of 
our democracy, for from the schools they direct 
will come the adult citizens of tomorrow . . . the 
lawmakers, statesmen, craftsmen, industrialists, 
teachers, authors, and workers of every kind. 

School boards are responsible for the educa- 
tional welfare of 26 million boys and girls. They 
manage property worth nearly 8 billion dollars. 
They approve the expenditure of about 2% bil- 
lion dollars annually and give employment to 
more than a million persons. Each board in its 
own community and the 380,000 school-board 
members collectively must accept responsibility 
for the scope and character of the school pro- 
gram and for the extent to which school oppor- 
tunities are and are not readily available to all 
who need them. 

Although few enterprises in America are larger 
than public education and none is more vital to 
American life, the work of school board mem- 
bers is all too often taken for granted by public 
and the teaching profession alike. Fresno is 
blessed with an alert, progressive and effective 
board of education. Its members give unstintingly 
of time and effort to make our schools effective. 
All that they get in return is’ either appreciation 
or criticism. There is no financial reward for this 
service. Let us, for our part see that the members 
of our board of education receive the apprecia- 
tion which they richly deserve. 


SAN DIEGO WEEKLY RADIO PROGRAMS 


The public schools of San Diego, Calif., during 
the school year 1945-46 will conduct three weekly 
programs on the radio. On Saturdays, over Sta- 
tion KGB, the subject will be What American 
Youth Thinks; on Saturdays, over Station 
KFMB, the subject will be Youth Quizzes In- 
dustry; on Fridays over Station KFSD, the 
subject will be Deadline Headlines. 

Other programs to be broadcast over local 
stations, will be closely related to schoolwork. 
These include a teacher quiz program; books 
bring adventure program for school children; 
fairy tales; weekly parent-teacher program; a 
students’ review of high school chatter and club 


news; and teen time — popular dance records for 
high school students. 
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Satisfied Customers 


W. K. 


A good school builds good community rela- 
tions. In a good school, children are reason- 
ably happy in their work and they are learning 
commensurate with their abilities. What goes 
on in the classroom, shop, gymnasium, or 
playfield — the reactions between the pupils 
and teachers—is of paramount importance. 
The greatest single factor contributing to good 
community relations is good teaching. Most 
parents measure their school in terms of the 
report card. If their children are learning and 
behave fairly well and are reasonably happy 
in their work, the parents feel that the school 
is doing a pretty good job, and hence the 
school produces satisfied customers. In its 
final analysis, a good public-relations program 
means just that — satisfied customers. 

Parents, as well as citizens who have no 
children in school, are constantly forming 
opinions and making judgments on our 
schools. In the main, public opinion is built 
on what happens in each school unit, despite 
the fact that many directives emanate from 
the central office. Hence, the school principal 
whose function it is to carry out these direc- 
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tives and to deal with parents, teachers, and 
pupils is most deeply involved in this matter 
of community relations. 

A good physical-education program gives 
tone to the entire school. It is a foundation 
stone of the curriculum. Because all pupils of 
the school are involved in the program several 
times per week, because of the greater in- 
formality of the gymnasium and playfield, and 
because of the community contacts through 
athletics, physical-education demonstrations, 
play days, May days, health examinations 
and follow-up, the physical-education teacher 
occupies a strategic public-relations position 
in the school second only to the principal. 
Therefore, in addition to conducting a good 
teaching program, the physical educator has 
at his disposal many means of developing 
favorable or unfavorable attitudes toward 
health, physical education, and athletics, 
toward the school and the school system, and 
toward education in general. It is well for the 
teacher to be conscious of his position of 
influence in the school and in the community, 
and to act accordingly. Now is the time for 
teachers to make their finest contributions to 
public relations. 


Travel Study Via 16mm. Films 


W. M. Gregory 


Beardsley Ruml’s plan of 100 days for 1000 
miles of travel study for 10 million school 
children ages 14 to 15 is a businessman’s 
dream to help pupils know their country 
better. Ruml is right in being so sure our 
youth should know our land better. He out- 
lines a large and expensive organization that 
is far beyond attainment by the schoolman 
who must apply it if it is to be more than 
a glorified tourist scheme. Another dreamer 
wants the surplus war planes to carry children 
world wide for their travel lessons. Such hazy 
ideas are no help in getting to our youth 
better understanding of their land. 

Schools have long recognized the value of 
travel study. Such study trips have always 
been cramped by their expense, local in- 
difference and‘the “crime” of disrupting the 
regular school program. In prewar days, many 
schools had local trips. In Lakewood, Ohio, 
such trips for the fourth and fifth grades were 
required. In New York City the old ferry 
boats took children about Manhattan, the 
Lincoln School of Columbia took children to 
Virginia, and the Haw Creek High School, 
Illinois, went by bus 2500 miles across the 
country. The Philadelphia schools have long 
sponsored local field trips, likewise St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, and Minneapolis schools have 
had some field opportunities. But all these 
efforts lumped together have leavened but 
little the youth of our schools. 

Foreign countries have done better in 
providing travel study opportunities. In prewar 
days pupils spent two weeks or more traveling 


with their teachers. One met them along the 
Rhine, in the Swiss Alps, in the hills of 
Brittany, in the Midlands of England, and 
among the great docks of London. This 
tramping with the map was a part of their 
schooling. Boats, rails, and buses provided 
reduced fares and the hostels cheap lodging 
and meals. 


Why the Ignorance of America? 


How is it that we spend more than 2% 
billion dollars annually to educate our youth 
in a plant costing more than 13 billions, and 
yet our youth know so little of their land? 
During the recent war the best of our school 
product, the air cadets, were so deficient in 
ideas of our land that they were given seventh- 
grade geography. Nearly all the lesser officers 
had to have special instruction in the political 
geography of this and foreign lands. Our 
schools and colleges gave them too little. 

It is obvious that to bring facts of our 
land and its problems to our youth is a 
number one postwar obligation. It is not wise 
to leave to chance or subtle propaganda the 
guidance of our youth in ideas of our land 
We certainly cannot let them learn the hard 
way as did the Okies or Joads. 

Why can’t the motion picture with its 
powerful influence be used to bring our land 
to our youth? The movies are the surveyor 
of sentimental recreation in every town and 
they also can give the facts that make us 
know ourselves better. What is most needed 
are the factual films of life in the U. S. A., 
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not after the style of the “sacred cow,” the 
documentary film, which has too often 
presented gross exaggerations in government 
handouts or in gilded biographical sketches, 
Movie producers have made a few timid 
attempts, but, of course, their interest is the 
entertainment that fills the cash box. Walt 
Disney has experimented some in education 
and if he would do with us as he has done 
with South America, it would help. There 
is a place for his skill in presentation with- 
out the clowning of Donald Duck. 

Weekly film news after the fashion of the 
TeleNews should be supplied the schools with 
a minimum of publicity for the movie star 
and the politician. The March of Time sub- 
jects did include some material for worth- 
while discussions. The Harmon Foundation 
produces problem films of various parts of 
the country. The Teaching Film Custodians, 
a stepchild of the movie industry, reproduces 
in 16mm. some of the shorter commercials. 
Now that the University of Chicago controls 
a 16mm. producing organization, it should 
encourage film production for the elementary 
and secondary levels where it has been more 
successful than for the college. 


Some Good Government Films 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture for over 35 years has shown via film 
the how and why of farming. The United 
States Office of Education has recently done 
for the shop what the agricultural films have 
done for the farm. Its 450 films for shop 
training have been an invaluable aid in the 
war production. Their high standard, low cost, 
and wide distribution have made them effec- 
tive. The Yale Chronicles of American His- 
tory in motion pictures were designed twenty 
years ago and their services as silent films 
have been excellent. 

What is now needed is a series of film 
presentations that will give youth an insight 
into the present problems of our land and 
create a high determination to tackle their 
solution. 

For this purpose the 16mm. film is the 
ready implement to bring to the youth the 
land that he cannot travel to study. The 25,- 
000 high schools have 2% million youth who 
are receptive and responsive. Most of these 
schools are equipped or soon will be with 
16mm. sound projectors and there is an ever 
increasing list of suitable subjects. 

To activate the situation there must be 
(1) a full appreciation of the necessity of 
action by the school executive, (2) a more 
critical selection of the films along with an 
increasing production of the required subjects, 
(3) and a skilled technique in their use to 
make the observations an active force. 

This procedure of motivating our youth 
in the ideals of our land could be in operation 
in every community if these three items were 
given attention 

siniananiinadl 4 
A.V.A. MEETING 

The American Vocational Association Conven- 
tion for 1946 will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
February 6 to 9 Pe 

Veterans’ Re-training, Reconversion Training, 
Pending Federal Vocational Legislation, and New 
Vocational Programs will be discussed. 

Hotel accommodations will be made through 
the Buffalo Convention Bureau. 
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AVIATION EDUCATION IN 1945 


Coupling high praise for the excellent job 
done by the schools in aviation education dur- 
ing the war with general criticism of the inade- 
quacy of the program for the future, Edgar 
Fuller, acting chief of the Aviation Education 
division of the CAA, in an address delivered at 
Boston to the teachers of Massachusetts in 
November of this year, made a plea for Jeader- 
ship by educators in realizing and teaching the 
effect of aviation on social, economic, and polit- 
ical life in the world. 

Knowledge about aviation, air safety, air com- 
merce and the social, economic, and political 
impacts of aviation, Mr. Fuller contends, is an in- 
dispensable basis for reasonable thinking and 
study about the modern world. Redirection along 
these lines is imperative if aviation study is to 
be retained in the curriculum, he maintains. 

To gain the most results from an aviation 
program, the CAA chief insists that it is neces- 
sary in a well-balanced program of general edu- 
cation for citizenship in the modern world to 
begin in the elementary school, adapting it on 
all levels to the capacities of the students. 

Precisely because of the nature of the subject, 
however, the quality of the teacher cannot be 
overstressed, he cautioned. A teacher cannot be 
satisfied with a few hazy ideas gained from books 
about the social implications of aviation. It is 
necessary that all teachers learn something about 
airplanes themselves, even if they have to fly 
a few hours themselves or take a course in lab 
flying to learn the principles. 

The impact of aviation on studies in general 
has been obvious. The air age has brought study 
of geography back to the high school. Govern- 
ment, sociology, and economics are barren with- 
out consideration of the air age’s effects. Mathe- 
matics and science have often found their clear- 
est applications in aviation. 

In analyzing whether aviation and its social, 
economic and political aspects do fall within the 
framework of good general education in the 
light of the fundamental purposes of education as 
expressed by the Education Policies Commission ; 
namely, in that it promotes self-realization, em- 
phasizes human relationships, increases economic 
efficiency, and elaborates on civic responsibility, 
Mr. Fuller concludes that there is no conflict 
with the principles. 

In pointing out that making properly sound 
applications of science to a peacetime world, 
Mr Fuller states that this is where the educa- 
tional system is lagging behind society at large. 
He contends that in this matter, the schools 
always lag behind both the children and general 
adult population. He insists that the educational 
profession should not need to be prodded by the 
pupils or the general public, but that they should 
lead the way. 

In studying this need for adjustment of avia- 
tion study to peacetime use, Mr. Fuller appeals 
for foresight in asking that, “the gap between 
science and technology and education for the 
proper human use of science and technology not 
be allowed to widen any more than absolutely 
necessary. 


PASADENA ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


The school officials of Pasadena, Calif., during 
the past few months, have been engaged in the 
development of a new administrative supervisory 
organization. The purpose of the new organiza- 
tion is to obtain a better definition, function, and 
responsibility within the entire staff and to effect 
a better co-ordination in all matters pertaining 
to curriculum, instruction, business, and personnel. 

The changes which have been worked out 
through a series of staff meetings, with the 
approval of Supt. John A. Sexson, will be in- 


corporated in a new manual of rules and regula- 
tions to be accepted by the board in the near 
future. A special chart has been devised to show 
the character of the proposed reorganization. 

In connection with the plan, five new super- 
visors have been appointed as follows: primary 
supervisors, Miss L. Mary Recker and Miss 
Dorothy M. Swatszel; reading supervisor, Miss 
Dorothea Fry; mathematics supervisor, Mr. Earl 
H. Floyd; science supervisor, Mr. William E. 
Keeley. 

The Pasadena Junior College, formerly op- 
erated on two campuses, has been consolidated 
on the east campus, and has been opened with an 
enrollment of 4500 students for the current 
school year. The board of education has ap- 
proved a new campus plot and will shortly begin 
a building program. 


KALAMAZOO PROMOTES 
INTERRELATION OF BUSINESS AND 
EDUCATION 


In furthering its interest in community plan- 
ning, the Chamber of Commerce of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., recently sponsored a meeting of its mem- 
bers for the purpose of considering the interrela- 
tion of business and education. One of the 
features of the program was a report by the 
chairman of the Chamber’s educational com- 
mittee on community planning in relation to 
school-district organization. The Chamber has 
made a careful study of the subject and has 
gone on record in favor of the steps which the 
board of education has taken in co-operation 
with rural boards of education and the county 
school commissioner of Kalamazoo county in the 
annexation study conducted last fall. 


HOMEMAKING AT SUPERIOR, ARIZ. 


The homemaking department, which was dis- 
continued during the depression period, has been 
restored at Superior, Ariz., this year, with a 
practical setting. An old residence near the high 
school building, has been remodeled and reno- 
vated, and transformed into a modern home- 
making cottage. 

In the large, sunny kitchen are five sink and 
stove units, an electric refrigerator, and two 
utility tables. Two adjoining rooms, 12 by 12 feet 
in size, have been furnished as a dining and living 
room. A glassed-in porch has been furnished for 
use aS a nursery room. A small bathroom houses 
the gas water heater. 

In the renovation of the cottage, all problems 
of interior decoration, care of the floors and light 
fixtures have been left for the girls to work out. 
The cottage as refurnished is typical of the aver- 
age home so that the girls may receive training 
in a typical environment. 

From the financial point of view, no money 
was wasted in the reconversion of the house. 
All of the equipment can be easily moved, if 
necessary, at a later date. The building meets an 
urgent need for room and equipment for this 
necessary feature of the school curriculum. 


A MINING SCHOOL FOR VOCATIONAL 
STUDY 


A recent educational innovation in the public 
school system of Logan County, W. Va., has been 
the inauguration of a mining school on the vo- 
cational level. This school which seeks primarily 
to recruit labor for the mining industry is making 
a direct contribution to the local mining industry 
It is operating under the direction of the county 
board of education and of County Supt. S. T. 
DeJournett. 

The school offers training in machine shop, 
electricity, drafting, blueprinting, welding, venti- 
lating, timbering, track, and other phases of the 
mining industry. All students are expected to 
spend a certain amount of time in the pursuit of 
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SCHOOL OFFICIAL RECOGNIZED 
Mr. Maurice G. Postley, superintendent of 
supplies for the New York City board of 
education, has been elected president of the 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing. 





Maurice G. Postley 


The Institute is a nonprofit organization of 
governmental purchasing agencies engaged in 
purchasing, and includes representatives of 
states, cities, counties, and school districts. Its 
aim is to improve purchasing policies through 
the development of standards and commodity 
testing. Research is to be the main basis of 
improvements which are to be made. 

Mr. Postley, a native New Yorker, was 
graduated from DeWitt Clinton High School, 
and began newspaper work in Tarrytown in 
1918. He later served the Bronx Home News 
for seven years, and then became a City Hall 
Reporter for the Evening Journal. In January, 
1936, he left newspaper work to become food 
inspector for the New York Department of 
Health, and became secretary a year later. In 
February, 1938, he was appointed secretary of 
the board of education, to succeed Joseph 
Miller. Later he was appointed superintendent 
of supplies. 


ED 5s nee SN EY 
each of the subjects named, and it is planned that 
they will complete the course in three years’ 
time. 

The purpose of the school is not to turn out 
professional miners, nor to cause all students to 
seek mining as a career but it seeks rather to 
break down old attitudes that mining is all 
muscular work of the lowest grade. It seeks to 
acquaint the younger generation with the proc- 
esses of mechanical mining and to make possible 
rapid advancement after they have entered the 


profession. 
io . vines 


CONFERRING RESPONSIBILITY UPON STUDENTS 

We have a very low ceiling on student partici- 
pation in school government. They will do well 
if you give them a chance to learn. We have ex- 
cluded boys and girls too much from responsible 
participation, putting them too long in hot houses 
and depriving them of a chance to grow and 
develop. — Will French. 
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Satistied Customers 


W. K. 


A good school builds good community rela- 
tions. In a good school, children are reason- 
ably happy in their work and they are learning 
commensurate with their abilities. What goes 
on in the classroom, shop, gymnasium, or 
playfield — the reactions between the pupils 
and teachers—is of paramount importance. 
The greatest single factor contributing to good 
community relations is good teaching. Most 
parents measure their school in terms of the 
report card. If their children are learning and 
behave fairly well and are reasonably happy 
in their work, the parents feel that the school 
is doing a pretty good job, and hence the 
school produces satisfied customers. In its 
final analysis, a good public-relations program 
means just that — satisfied customers. 

Parents, as well as citizens who have no 
children in school, are constantly forming 
opinions and making judgments on our 
schools. In the main, public opinion is built 
on what happens in each school unit, despite 
the fact that many directives emanate from 
the central office. Hence, the school principal 
whose function it is to carry out these direc- 
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tives and to deal with parents, teachers, and 
pupils is most deeply involved in this matter 
of community relations. 

A good physical-education program gives 
tone to the entire school. It is a foundation 
stone of the curriculum. Because all pupils of 
the school are involved in the program several 
times per week, because of the greater in- 
formality of the gymnasium and playfield, and 
because of the community contacts through 
athletics, physical-education demonstrations, 
play days, May days, health examinations 
and follow-up, the physical-education teacher 
occupies a strategic public-relations position 
in the school second only to the principal. 
Therefore, in addition to conducting a good 
teaching program, the physical educator has 
at his disposal many means of developing 
favorable or unfavorable attitudes toward 
health, physical education, and athletics, 
toward the school and the school system, and 
toward education in general. It is well for the 
teacher to be conscious of his position of 
influence in the school and in the community, 
and to act accordingly. Now is the time for 
teachers to make their finest contributions to 
public relations. 


Travel Study Via 16mm. Films 


W. M. Gregory 


Beardsley Ruml’s plan of 100 days for 1000 
miles of travel study for 10 million school 
children ages 14 to 15 is a businessman’s 
dream to help pupils know their country 
better. Ruml is right in being so sure our 
youth should know our land better. He out- 
lines a large and expensive organization that 
is far beyond attainment by the schoolman 
who must apply it if it is to be more than 
a glorified tourist scheme. Another dreamer 
wants the surplus war planes to carry children 
world wide for their travel lessons. Such hazy 
ideas are no help in getting to our youth 
better understanding of their land. 

Schools have long recognized the value of 
travel study. Such study trips have always 
been cramped by their expense, local in- 
difference and‘the “crime” of disrupting the 
regular school program. In prewar days, many 
schools had local trips. In Lakewood, Ohio, 
such trips for the fourth and fifth grades were 
required. In New York City the old ferry 
boats took children about Manhattan, the 
Lincoln School of Columbia took children to 
Virginia, and the Haw Creek High School, 
Illinois, went by bus 2500 miles across the 
country. The Philadelphia schools have long 
sponsored local field trips, likewise St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, and Minneapolis schools have 
had some field opportunities. But all these 
efforts lumped together have leavened but 
little the youth of our schools. 

Foreign countries have done better in 
providing travel study opportunities. In prewar 
days pupils spent two weeks or more traveling 


with their teachers. One met them along the 
Rhine, in the Swiss Alps, in the hills of 
Brittany, in the Midlands of England, and 
among the great docks of London. This 
tramping with the map was a part of their 
schooling. Boats, rails, and buses provided 
reduced fares and the hostels cheap lodging 
and meals. 


Why the Ignorance of America? 


How is it that we spend more than 2% 
billion dollars annually to educate our youth 
in a plant costing more than 13 billions, and 
yet our youth know so little of their land? 
During the recent war the best of our school 
product, the air cadets, were so deficient in 
ideas of our land that they were given seventh- 
grade geography. Nearly all the lesser officers 
had to have special instruction in the political 
geography of this and foreign lands. Our 
schools and colleges gave them too little. 

It is obvious that to bring facts of our 
land and its problems to our youth is a 
number one postwar obligation. It is not wise 
to leave to chance or subtle propaganda the 
guidance of our youth in ideas of our land. 
We certainly cannot let them learn the hard 
way as did the Okies or Joads. 

Why can’t the motion picture with its 
powerful influence be used to bring our land 
to our youth? The movies are the surveyor 
of sentimental recreation in every town and 
they also can give the facts that make us 
know ourselves better. What is most needed 
are the factual films of life in the U. S. A., 
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not after the style of the “sacred cow,” the 
documentary film, which has too often 
presented gross exaggerations in government 
handouts or in gilded biographical sketches, 
Movie producers have made a few timid 
attempts, but, of course, their interest is the 
entertainment that fills the cash box. Walt 
Disney has experimented some in education 
and if he would do with us as he has done 
with South America, it would help. There 
is a place for his skill in presentation with- 
out the clowning of Donald Duck. 

Weekly film news after the fashion of the 
TeleNews should be supplied the schools with 
a minimum of publicity for the movie star 
and the politician. The March of Time sub- 
jects did include some material for worth- 
while discussions. The Harmon Foundation 
produces problem films of various parts of 
the country. The Teaching Film Custodians, 
a stepchild of the movie industry, reproduces 
in 16mm. some of the shorter commercials. 
Now that the University of Chicago controls 
a 16mm. producing organization, it should 
encourage film production for the elementary 
and secondary levels where it has been more 
successful than for the college. 


Some Good Government Films 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture for over 35 years has shown via film 
the how and why of farming. The United 
States Office of Education has recently done 
for the shop what the agricultural films have 
done for the farm. Its 450 films for shop 
training have been an invaluable aid in the 
war production. Their high standard, low cost, 
and wide distribution have made them effec- 
tive. The Yale Chronicles of American His- 
tory in motion pictures were designed twenty 
years ago and their services as silent films 
have been excellent. 

What is now needed is a series of film 
presentations that will give youth an insight 
into the present problems of our land and 
create a high determination to tackle their 
solution. 

For this purpose the 16mm. film is the 
ready implement to bring to the youth the 
land that he cannot travel to study. The 25,- 
000 high schools have 2% million youth who 
are receptive and responsive. Most of these 
schools are equipped or soon will be with 
16mm. sound projectors and there is an ever 
increasing list of suitable subjects. 

To activate the situation there must be 
(1) a full appreciation of the necessity of 
action by the school executive, (2) a more 
critical selection of the films along with an 
increasing production of the required subjects, 
(3) and a skilled technique in their use to 
make the observations an active force. 

This procedure of motivating our youth 
in the ideals of our land could be in operation 
in every community if these three items were 
given attention 

- - ~o- 
A.V.A. MEETING 

The American Vocational Association Conven- 
tion for 1946 will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
February 6 to 9 a 

Veterans’ Re-training, Reconversion Training, 
Pending Federal Vocational Legislation, and New 
Vocational Programs will be discussed. 

Hotel accommodations will be made through 
the Buffalo Convention Bureau 
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AVIATION EDUCATION IN 1945 


Coupling high praise for the excellent job 
done by the schools in aviation education dur- 
ing the war with general criticism of the inade- 
quacy of the program for the future, Edgar 
Fuller, acting chief of the Aviation Education 
division of the CAA, in an address delivered at 
Boston to the teachers of Massachusetts in 
November of this year, made a plea for leader- 
ship by educators in realizing and teaching the 
effect of aviation on social, economic, and polit- 
ical life in the world. 

Knowledge about aviation, air safety, air com- 
merce and the social, economic, and Political 
impacts of aviation, Mr. Fuller contends, is an in- 
dispensable basis for reasonable thinking and 
study about the modern world. Redirection along 
these lines is imperative if aviation study is to 
be retained in the curriculum, he maintains. 

To gain the most results from an aviation 
program, the CAA chief insists that it is neces- 
sary in a well-balanced program of general edu- 
cation for citizenship in the modern world to 
begin in the elementary school, adapting it on 
all levels to the capacities of the students. 

Precisely because of the nature of the subject, 
however, the quality of the teacher cannot be 
overstressed, he cautioned. A teacher cannot be 
satisfied with a few hazy ideas gained from books 
about the social implications of aviation. It is 
necessary that all teachers learn something about 
airplanes themselves, even if they have to fly 
a few hours themselves or take a course in lab 
flying to learn the principles. 

“The impact of aviation on studies in general 
has been obvious. The air age has brought study 
of geography back to the high school. Govern- 
ment, sociology, and economics are barren with- 
out consideration of the air age’s effects. Mathe- 
matics and science have often found their clear- 
est applications in aviation. 

In analyzing whether aviation and its social, 
economic and political aspects do fall within the 
framework of good general education in the 
light of the fundamental purposes of education as 
expressed by the Education Policies Commission ; 
namely, in that it promotes self-realization, em- 
phasizes human relationships, increases economic 
efficiency, and elaborates on civic responsibility, 
Mr. Fuller concludes that there is no conflict 
with the principles. 

In pointing out that making properly sound 
applications of science to a peacetime world, 
Mr Fuller states that this is where the educa- 
tional system is lagging behind society at large. 
He contends that in this matter, the schools 
always lag behind both the children and general 
adult population. He insists that the educational 
profession should not need to be prodded by the 
pupils or the general public, but that they should 
lead the way. 

In studying this need for adjustment of avia- 
tion study to peacetime use, Mr. Fuller appeals 
for foresight in asking that, “the gap between 
science and technology and education for the 
proper human use of science and technology not 
be allowed to widen any more than absolutely 
necessary. 


PASADENA ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


The school officials of Pasadena, Calif., during 
the past few months, have been engaged in the 
development of a new administrative supervisory 
organization. The purpose of the new organiza- 
tion is to obtain a better definition, function, and 
responsibility within the entire staff and to effect 
a better co-ordination in all matters pertaining 
to curriculum, instruction, business, and personnel. 

The changes which have been worked out 
through a series of staff meetings, with the 
approval of Supt. John A. Sexson, will be in- 


corporated in a new manual of rules and regula- 
tions to be accepted by the board in the near 
future. A special chart has been devised to show 
the character of the proposed reorganization. 

In connection with the plan, five new super- 
visors have been appointed as follows: primary 
supervisors, Miss L. Mary Recker and Miss 
Dorothy M. Swatszel; reading supervisor, Miss 
Dorothea Fry; mathematics supervisor, Mr. Earl 
H. Floyd; science supervisor, Mr. William E. 
Keeley. 

The Pasadena Junior College, formerly op- 
erated on two campuses, has been consolidated 
on the east campus, and has been opened with an 
enrollment of 4500 students for the current 
school year. The board of education has ap- 
proved a new campus plot and will shortly begin 
a building program. 


KALAMAZOO PROMOTES 
INTERRELATION OF BUSINESS AND 
EDUCATION 


In furthering its interest in community plan- 
ning, the Chamber of Commerce of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., recently sponsored a meeting of its mem- 
bers for the purpose of considering the interrela- 
tion of business and education. One of the 
features of the program was a report by the 
chairman of the Chamber’s educational com- 
mittee on community planning in relation to 
school-district organization. The Chamber has 
made a careful study of the subject and has 
gone on record in favor of the steps which the 
board of education has taken in co-operation 
with rural boards of education and the county 
school commissioner of Kalamazoo county in the 
annexation study conducted last fall. 


HOMEMAKING AT SUPERIOR, ARIZ. 


The homemaking department, which was dis- 
continued during the depression period, has been 
restored at Superior, Ariz., this year, with a 
practical setting. An old residence near the high 
school building, has been remodeled and reno- 
vated, and transformed into a modern home- 
making cottage. 

In the large, sunny kitchen are five sink and 
stove units, an electric refrigerator, and two 
utility tables. Two adjoining rooms, 12 by 12 feet 
in size, have been furnished as a dining and living 
room. A glassed-in porch has been furnished for 
use aS a nursery room. A small bathroom houses 
the gas water heater. 

In the renovation of the cottage, all problems 
of interior decoration, care of the floors and light 
fixtures have been left for the girls to work out. 
The cottage as refurnished is typical of the aver- 
age home so that the girls may receive training 
in a typical environment. 

From the financial point of view, no money 
was wasted in the reconversion of the house. 
All of the equipment can be easily moved, if 
necessary, at a later date. The building meets an 
urgent need for room and equipment for this 
necessary feature of the school curriculum. 


A MINING SCHOOL FOR VOCATIONAL 
STUDY 


A recent educational innovation in the public 
school system of Logan County, W. Va., has been 
the inauguration of a mining school on the vo- 
cational level. This school which seeks primarily 
to recruit labor for the mining industry is making 
a direct contribution to the local mining industry 
It is operating under the direction of the county 
board of education and of County Supt. S. T. 
DeJournett. 

The school offers training in machine shop, 
electricity, drafting, blueprinting, welding, venti- 
lating, timbering, track, and other phases of the 
mining industry. All students are expected to 
spend a certain amount of time in the pursuit of 
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SCHOOL OFFICIAL RECOGNIZED 
Mr. Maurice G. Postley, superintendent of 
supplies for the New York City board of 
education, has been elected president of the 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing. 





Maurice G. Postley 


The Institute is a nonprofit organization of 
governmental purchasing agencies engaged in 
purchasing, and includes representatives of 
states, cities, counties, and school districts. Its 
aim is to improve purchasing policies through 
the development of standards and commodity 
testing. Research is to be the main basis of 
improvements which are to be made. 

Mr. Postley, a native New Yorker, was 
graduated from DeWitt Clinton High School, 
and began newspaper work in Tarrytown in 
1918. He later served the Bronx Home News 
for seven years, and then became a City Hall 
Reporter for the Evening Journal. In January, 
1936, he left newspaper work to become food 
inspector for the New York Department of 
Health, and became secretary a year later. In 
February, 1938, he was appointed secretary of 
the board of education, to succeed Joseph 
Miller. Later he was appointed superintendent 
of supplies. 


each of the subjects named, and it is planned that 
they will complete the course in three years’ 
time. 

The purpose of the school is not to turn out 
professional miners, nor to cause all students to 
seek mining as a career but it seeks rather to 
break down old attitudes that mining is all 
muscular work of the lowest grade. It seeks to 
acquaint the younger generation with the proc- 
esses of mechanical mining and to make possible 
rapid advancement after they have entered the 
protession. 

sanenapatcteslitiietiddia a 

CONFERRING RESPONSIBILITY UPON STUDENTS 

We have a very low ceiling on student partici- 
pation in school government. They will do well 
if you give them a chance to learn. We have ex- 
cluded boys and girls too much from responsible 
participation, putting them too long in hot houses 
and depriving them of a chance to grow and 
develop. — Will French. 
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Convalescents Go Swimming as Part 


of Red Cross Plan 


The last time T/5 John Shaefer saw his 
outfit they were near Bastogne, Belgium. It 
was on Jan. 3, 1945. He was up front directing 
the operations of his battery when the mortar 
shell hit. It tore into the hamstring muscles 
of his right leg. Some time later he arrived at 
O’Reilly General Hospital, Springfield, Mo., 
for repair and rehabilitation. Today Corporal 
Shaefer swims an hour a day in the hospital 
pool, his leg almost healed. Muscles grown 
flabby from disuse are rapidly regaining their 
original tone and strength. His return to his 
home in East St. Louis, Ill., is being speeded 
by the Red Cross convalescent swimming. 

Corporal Shaefer is one of hundreds of 
wounded men at the hospital who have been 
taught convalescent swimming by noncom- 
missioned officers trained by the American 
Red Cross. Like the other convalescents, Shae- 
fer has been taught swimming strokes pre- 
scribed by medical officers for his particular 
disability. 

A combination of factors makes the swim- 
ming pool ideal for physical reconditioning. 
The force of gravity no longer holds for the 
water-borne body which thereby is unshackled 
from its disability. Medical science is agreed 
that resistive exercise is the finest method of 
restoring function and rebuilding muscle. 
Swimming, stroking movements are effective 
in proportion to the amount of power applied 
so that even if movements are weak, accom- 
plishment can be noted. Moreover, patterns 
of movement in swimming are reasonably 
exact, an important consideration in reacquire- 
ment of muscular control. 


That is why part of John Shaefer’s treat- 
ment consists of paddling around a pool, why 
he was taught the flutter kick. To begin with, 
he used a minimum of movement, working 
his feet up and down slowly in the water, 
then gradually advanced to use of the whole 
style of swimming, or crawl. Now that his 
muscles are up to it, wide rubber swim fins 
are fastened to his feet, further increasing the 
resistance against which his muscles must 
work. Naturally they grow more powerful 
every day as they exert the necessary force. 

John Shaefer is only one of 1500 patients 
at O’Reilly General Hospital who have been 
aided in their convalescence from battle 
wounds by an American Red Cross instituted 
program of therapeutic swimming. There is, 
for example, Cpl. Joe Haggarty, from Chicago, 
whose right arm is gone, and Sgt. Robert G. 
Cortano of Anamosa, Iowa. Bob has his arms, 
but has a lot of surgery and swimming ahead 
to get the left one in working order. His 
Purple Heart was awarded after sharpnel 
destroyed the muscle in his forearm, injuring 
the radius and ulna to the extent that one 
of the bones lacks union. From battalion aid 
station on the Belgium battlefield, through a 
succession of hospitals in Paris and England, 


‘ he has come to O’Reilly for the bone graft 


and plastic surgery which ultimately will 
result in an arm as good as his right one. In 
the meantime, he has been taking convales- 
cent swimming to restore muscle tone and 
build-up for the operations ahead. 

A demolition charge took Joe Haggarty’s 
right arm below the elbow, got one finger on 





Practicing swimming strokes with the arms and the legs are the first steps 
in restoring lost muscular strength and control. 
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his other hand, and is responsible for his new 
plastic forehead. He has had plastic work on 
his hand and stump, too, and will get more. 
Swimming is improving his general condition 
and showing him he can do things, though 
handicapped by the loss of his arm. 

Three hundred similarly wounded men are 
now in daily training in O’Reilly’s swimming 
pool. They include all neuro-surgery cases, 
amputees and men receiving orthopedic treat. 
ment. Each is taught swimming skills individ. 
ually prescribed. Instructors are noncommis- 
sioned officers who were taught by a Red 
Cross water safety specialist, Eddie Knapp, 
Similar programs are being carried on at 
Fort Leonard Wood, Camp Crowder, and 
Jefferson Barracks in Missouri, Shick Gen- 
eral Hospital at Clinton, Iowa, and Fitz- 
simons General Hospital in Denver. Red 
Cross convalescent swimming is being used at 
every one of the Army Forces’ 12 convalescent 
hospitals, and is being inaugurated at other 
Army hospitals. 

Techniques now wholeheartedly prescribed by 
medical and reconditioning officers were perfected 
after 18 months’ study and experiment by staff 
specialists of the American Red Cross Water 
Safety Service, under the direction of Carroll L, 
Bryant, with the co-operation of the Army Air 
Forces Medical Service. Much of the work was 
done at Don Ce Sar Hospital of the AAF at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Experimental work also was 
conducted with amputees at Percy Jones Hos- 
pital, Battle Creek, Mich. Here was developed 
the swim fin, which may be attached to either 
legs, arms or stumps. Another mechanical device 
worked out by Red Cross specialists is a plastic 
face guard. Ingeniously fitted with a “periscope,” 
it serves a dual purpose in protecting men with 
sinus conditions or head injuries, and helping 
others overcome their natural fear of water. The 
course finally assembled by Bryant has been 
pronounced by Maj. Gen. David N. W. Grant, 
air surgeon, as “a form of therapy applicable to 
a wide variety of abnormal physical and mental 
conditions — one that has demonstrated its worth 
and holds promise of widespread and effective 
use in reconditioning war casualties.” 

The program was launched at Miami Beach, 
Fla., in April, when Bryant conducted an inten- 
sive instructor training course for 11 commis- 
sioned officers and 33 enlisted men from the 
staffs of all AAF convalescent hospitals in the 
United States. Later he conducted other classes 
for Red Cross water safety experts who in turn 
are teaching the swimming techniques to hospi- 
tal staff members chosen by the Army Medical 
Corps. 

In addition to its therapeutic effect upon spe- 
cific disabilities, swimming has other favorable 
aspects in relation to patients. Pressure of the 
water upon abdomen and chest walls makes 
deep inflation of the lungs mandatory. This in- 
creases the amount of oxygen taken into the 
blood stream and metabolism is stepped up. 
Various swimming strokes effect changes in the 
position of internal organs, notably the bowels, 
with resultant good effect on their function. 
Finally, sustained slow swimming, with its con- 
stantly repeated patterns of movement, has a 
mild hypnotic effect upon the mind, enabling the 
men to be comparatively free from worry. 

Water safety experts are not only Red Cross 
workers who have an active part in the recondi- 
tioning of wounded servicemen. In_ hospitals 
throughout the nation volunteers, as well as 
highly skilled professionals, are working with a 
single purpose to help every wounded veteran 
back to as normal a way of ‘life as is humanly 
possible. 

Nor are swim fins and plastic periscopes the 
only inventions devised by diligent Red Cross 
workers. Paralyzed patients who lie flat on their 
backs, day after day, at Mayo General Hospital 
now enjoy movies and can see their neighbors, 
thanks to the inventive genius of Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Porter, Red Cross field director at the hospital, 
Galesburg, Ill, with the help of the post 
nter. 
ee onsulting first with medical authorities, they 
devised a Rube Goldberg-looking contraption 
which stands by the side of the bed, holding a 
rear-vision mirror which can be manipulated 
easily to focus in any direction. Merely by raising 
his eyes, the patient can watch motion pictures 
which are projected on a screen at the back of 
the ward. Also at Mayo, and at Fitzsimons 
General in Denver, men are taught to play the 
piano on dummy keyboards placed on their 
beds. With the aid of Red Cross instructors they 
keep their hands flexible and learn to play scales 
and chords so that by the time they are out of 
bed they have mastered the piano and can make 
real music. 

At Percy Jones Hospital, famous for its treat- 
ment of amputees, both hospital and Red Cross 
staff members co-operate in helping the men 
become masters of their new mechanical limbs. 
No patient is released until he has become adept 
at manipulation of his hook’ or plastic leg to a 
degree that he can cope with everyday situations. 
The list of things which each must learn to do is 
practical: looking up telephone numbers in large 
directories and operating dial telephones, button- 
ing and unbuttoning clothes, tying shoe laces and 
neckties, lighting cigarets, wrapping packages and 
untying them, and getting on and off streetcars 
and buses with luggage. So that they can find 
relaxation without inactivity, they are taught to 
handle a fishing rod and reel. 

Hours, days, perhaps months are spent in re- 
learning co-ordination so that these once-simple 
procedures can be done with facility and without 
embarrassment. A singleness of purpose is re- 
vealed in the rule that no one ever opens a shut 
door for a patient with a hook hand; if he is to 
get to the other side, he must open the door for 
himself. No worker ever passes a patient on the 
ward floors—he or she slows his steps to fall 
in with, or stay behind, the amputee who may 
yet be sensitive that he is unsteady and slow on 
his new leg. 

Perhaps most amazing of all is that any am- 
putee at Percy Jones who wishes to may learn 
to drive an automobile. Manufacturers have 
perfected special devices for automobiles espe- 
cially for veterans who have lost limbs. Patients 
were eager to learn to drive, but Percy Jones 
hospital had no cars. Learning of the situation, 
the Ft. Custer Red Cross Camp and Hospital 
Council secured the necessary priority for ma- 
terials, had four specially equipped automobiles 
custom built, and gave them to the hospital. 
Now army reconditioning officers give the driv- 
ing lessons and the Michigan State Highway 
Patrol co-operates by giving the driving tests. 
The Michigan state license which is issued is 
honored in practically every other state, so that 
a local license is automatically issued upon appli- 
cation when the veteran gets home. 

Another gift from the Ft. Custer Council is 
a light aluminum wheel chair which every double 
amputee receives when he enters Percy Jones. It 
becomes his private property and he takes it 
home with him when he leaves. 

Percy Jones convalescent hospital contains six 
recreation halls, each one furnished and operated 
by the American Red Cross. The rooms are 
filled with games of all kinds, movies are shown 
two nights every week, and parties and dances 
are featured on other evenings. Every activity 
possible within those rooms serves two purposes, 
an obvious and a hidden one; recreation to afford 
pleasant leisure hours, and educational activity 
to limber stiffened muscles and improve co-ordi- 
nation. Pianos and musical instruments of all 
kinds, playing cards, and typewriters play an 
important role in limbering hands and teaching 
further use of mechanical hooks. The same is 
true of the electric irons with which the men 
press their trousers, and the sewing machines 
which they are encouraged to use to sew on 
their chevrons and shoulder patches. For obvious 
reasons late model electric machines are forbidden 
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Convalescent swimming exercises are frequently prescribed for scarred 
leg muscles. Note the black fins, of rubber, attached to the patient's feet, 
which increase resistance and compel him to use the injured leg more. 


—all are pedal operated. Ping-pong and pool 
tables lure leg amputees to new activity. 

Although encouraged at all times to try new 
fields, amputees never mix socially with other 
patients until they feel sure of themselves and 
want to. The resultant unfair competition in 
games and embarrassing comparisons at parties 
could be discouraging to the point of disaster. 
Separate dances for amputees are held regularly. 
In so far as is possible, dancing partners are 
young women who themselves have similar 
handicaps. Whatever his inclination and degree 
of uncertainty, what man could say no to “Care 
to dance, soldier?” when he knows that the 
accomplished young woman with the smiling 
invitation has a mechanical leg just like his own? 

The same tact is the basis for the successful 
work being done by Donald Kerr, American Red 
Cross hospital service consultant on tour of the 
nation’s six hospitals for amputees. Although he 
lost one leg above the knee when only eight 
years old, Kerr has a champion’s reputation in 
sports. As a Tulane university student he was 
top varsity boxer in his weight, captain of the 
fencing team, high hurdle track star and cheer 
leader. When he goes into a hospital, he doesn’t 
have to tell amputees what they can do if they 
have the will and perseverance — he shows them. 
His usual procedure is to challenge any able- 
bodied man to a game of ping-pong, win the 
encounter, prove his point, then give individual 
instruction. 

Skates—an excellent medium —and bicycles 
have been given the men at Mayo by the Ellis- 
Mayo Red Cross Camp and Hospital Council. 
Skates are attached to ropes and some of the 
bicycles are mounted on blocks to avoid injury 
in the beginning stages of practice. The bicycles 
are especially effective for spinal cases, teaching 
muscular control while furnishing exercise. 

Schemes with unexpected therapeutic effects 
often evolve from the zeal of Red Cross workers 
to ease the lot of the disabled serviceman. Many 
men from the spinal cord ward at Percy Jones 
Annex have improved after outings to beautiful 


Gull Lake, arranged by Red Cross volunteers. 
Paralyzed and confined to their beds for from 
six to fifteen months, these patients had little 
hope of anything else and no incentive left. Im- 
provement was rare. Now, twice a week, selected 
patients are taken to the lake to spend the 
morning aboard a cruiser, sun themselves, and 
fish if they are able. Medical corpsmen are present 
to carry those unable to walk, and beds are laid 
aboard the craft. The change in atmosphere has 
had almost miraculous effects upon the men; 
they no longer are hopeless. Vying to outdo the 
others, they take steps alone, strive to walk a 
little farther, handle the fishing gear, and regain 
lost confidence in themselves and their futures. 

One of the ways the American Red Cross helps 
servicemen is by helping their families. Families 
are advised to talk with Red Cross hospital 
workers first when visiting a patient, and at that 
time are shown how to treat their sons, husbands, 
and fathers. The interview is not one of theory; 
it is full of practical suggestions. Suppose a 
family has come to the hospital to take their 
blinded son home. They are told not to place 
their hands on their son, but to place his hands 
on them, not lead him but to let him follow, 
that he will be able to relate himself to objects 
only if he is given the initiative. They are shown 
how to help him enter a car without bumping 
his head and so that he will be able to do it 
again; by placing one of his hands on the top 
of the car and the other on the door so that he 
can enter by himself. He knows where he is, and 
where the car is, all of the time. 





The Montana State School Boards Association 
has planned a two-day convention for December 
10 and 11, under the chairmanship of President 
F. E. Young. The meetings, to be held at Boze- 
man, will take up the problems of education in 
the postwar period, and will include round-table 
discussions of the Montana public employees’ 
retirement and the state school health program, 
the financing of the schools, and the management 
of state school lands. 
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A NATIONAL SCHOOL-BOARD 
COUNCIL 


AT Springfield, Ill., during the week of 
November 11, representatives of 21 of the 
33 state associations of school-board mem- 
bers expressed their willingness to revive 
the National Council of School-Board 
Associations and to bring together at 
annual gatherings the leaders of these im- 
portant state groups for the discussion of 
their problems, for the exchange of mutual 
experiences, and for the development of 
methods of organization, of legislation, 
and the betterment of local school services, 
all of which have been found effective in 
one or another state situation. 

It is an anomaly of the American sys- 
tem of education that school boards can 
successfully organize on a state-wide basis 
because they have strong mutuality of in- 
terests and similarity of problems and can 
render much help to one another. On a 
national basis they have so few problems 
to share — except perhaps federal aid and 
relations with federal agencies — that it is 
not worth while for large groups to meet 
in convention. 

Under the able leadership of such indi- 
viduals as Mr. Arthur J. Crowley of New 
York, Mrs. Florence Porter of California, 
Mr. Fred Thatcher of Louisiana, and Mr. 
Charles Whitaker of Idaho, the rejuve- 
nated Council should build the state asso- 
ciations to a new level of service to the 
children of America. 


FOR BETTER SCHOOL-BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


GROWTH in the quality and efficiency of 
the administration of school-business 
affairs of city school districts has displayed 
some interesting differences as well as 
parallels with the educational administra- 
tion of the same schools. Broadly, the posi- 
tion of school superintendent as a career 
office had its finest growth and recognition 
between the middle eighties of the past 
century and the early twenties of the 
present. The superintendents have invar- 
iably entered upon their careers through 
the classroom or the principal’s office, and 
rarely through a college professor’s lecture 
room. The office has derived its high status 


through recognition of its intrinsic social 
importance and its absolute necessity for 
adequate professional management of the 
broadening scope of the educational service 
and complicated organization of the 
schools. Primarily, the growth of the super- 
intendency has been made possible through 
improved professional training and the 
vast growth in basic theory and techniques 
at the command of superintendents for 
skillful executive handling of schools and 
school-district business. 

The growth of the office of business 
manager of city schools has come very 
much later than that of the chief execu- 
tive of the schools. Most school-business 
executives began their careers as private 
accountants or purchasing agents or as 
executives of small business, and have come 
into schoolwork after they had achieved 
some success in the business field. An ex- 
ceedingly small number has come into the 
school-business office from the classroom or 
the principal’s office. As a result, very few 
of them have more than a partial training 
for the job; few have a knowledge of edu- 
cational theory and practice to understand 
the supreme necessity of making the edu- 
cational welfare of the children the true 
test of all business policies of the school 
system. 

The official predecessors of the present 
school-business managers were the secre- 
taries of the school boards who by the 
very nature of their jobs were clerks re- 
sponsible for keeping the minutes and other 
school records, handling the accounts, pass- 
ing through purchase orders, and doing 
other work of a clerical nature. In the 
small towns this work is still the major 
responsibility, and a bit of the clerical at- 
titude of mind persists in many school- 
business officers. 

As the work increased in importance and 
amount during the first two decades of this 
century the executive character of the busi- 
ness manager was recognized. Then for a 
long time, the ready understanding by 
school-board members of financial and 
business aspects of school affairs led to the 
acceptance of the idea that the business 
manager should be a co-ordinate executive 
with the superintendent, more or less in- 
dependent and directly responsible to the 
board. It is only since the middle twenties 
that the basically correct principle has 
gained prevalence that the business man- 
ager is a secondary executive, who must be 
subordinate to the superintendent, and re- 
sponsible to the board through the super- 
intendent’s office. Since this plan of organ- 
ization has spread, the true function of the 
business manager has become clearer and 
his status more permanent. 

There are several obstacles to the pro- 
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fessional growth of the school-business 
management as an occupation. Not the 
least of these is the custom of school 
boards to look about in the local business 
community rather than in the school sys- 
tem for candidates and to set up no posi- 
tive standard of age, education, or personal 
qualities for employment. The men elected 
are consequently rather well along in years 
and have a settled outlook which their 
former success has given them but which 
interferes with growth in their new occupa- 
tion and with a philosophy of service in 
which educational and social values of 
school business overshadow the more 
utilitarian and economic considerations. 
Depending upon his immediate past, the 
new business manager is likely to empha- 
size buildings, or buying, or finance and 
accounting, or personnel without a judi- 
cious overview of the schools. These two 
difficulties are hard to overcome because 
there are not commonly available to the 
novice means for in-service training in the 
five chief divisions of school-business man- 
agement. With few exceptions, the univer- 
sity schools of education are not interested, 
and the state departments have not built 
up annual conferences that are genuinely 
helpful to the city school-business execu- 
tives. The one national association of 
school-business officials has local divisions 
in only two areas of the United States and 
its program of work — stopped by the war 
—helps mostly the men in large cities and 
those in small towns who are quite ad- 
vanced in their occupations. 

The second major obstacle to growth 
comes from the failure of superintendents 
to understand the desirability of recogniz- 
ing the business manager as a specialist in 
his own field with technical background 
and judgment in a number of fields which 
the superintendent can handle only in- 
differently well. Possibly a change in this 
attitude can only come if and when the 
business manager deserves to be recognized 
and himself develops ability to think and 
plan broadly in his own field of work and 
to render a balanced type of service. Cer- 
tainly, the superintendent should encour- 
age this development by insisting upon a 
better type of service from his business 
assistant, by encouraging his attendance 
at the conventions of his national organ- 
ization, by reading, and by attendance at 
university summer courses. 

For permanent betterment, the school- 
business executive of the future must be 
a schoolman who has come up through 
the schools, who has taken training for 
his work, and who by personality and 
ability can make the second most impor- 
tant job in the city school system signifi- 
cantly helpful for better schools. 
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THE JOB OF THE SCHOOL BOARDS 


THE important work of education during 
the period of transition from war to peace 
cannot be successfully carried forward by 
the schools unless the boards of education 
accept the challenge and provide the neces- 
sary civic leadership. The nature and 
acceptance of this obligation were well 
expressed by Mr. Arthur J. Crowley, 
president-elect of the New York State 
School Boards Association, who in taking 
his office in October last, said: 

The happy culmination of the war last August 
has paved the way for the reconversion of society 
to a peacetime status. This is creating problems 
that must merit our best attention. The specter 
of unemployment, inflation, internal strife, and 
insecure international relations all hang heavily 
over us. To avoid these menaces will require a 
united front in support of those forces that are 
being marshaled in the greatest offense in history 
against them. Never have we been so aware of 
the great need for co-operation. 

We of the New York State School Boards 
Association must lend our vigorous support to 
these forces that will be instrumental in taking 
both our country and the world about us out of 
the morass of insecurity that lies before us. We 
must be ever mindful of the impact of national 
problems upon our own local and state problems. 
We must direct our efforts toward bridging the 
gap between war and peace, so that the recovery 
made will yield gains in a better understanding 
of and a greater respect for the rights of others, 
a greater equalization of the educational oppor- 
tunities of all youth, and a greater recognition of 
the individuality of children and youth in the 
opportunities we offer them. These will all reflect 
themselves in a kind of education that will give 
the greatest assurance in peace, not only in our 
own time but for the coming generation. 

Yes, we have an important year ahead of us, 
a year in which all of us through local, com- 
munity, and state-wide efforts must make our 
contribution to the solution of major problems 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION CURTAILED? 


THE refusal of school boards, during 
October and November, 1945, to accept 
bids for new school buildings, reflects the 
chaotic condition of the construction mar- 
kets. In numerous cases, bids have been 
so high that available funds were insuffi- 
cient to carry through the project in hand. 
On the one side, contractors claim they 
fear rapid increases in wages and in the 
prices of materials, and they must safe- 
guard themselves against losses from this 
cause. On the other side, there are more 
demands for immediate construction than 
there are available materials and building 
mechanics, and the excessive pressure for 
housing and commercial buildings is the 
cause of high building costs. 

School boards have the alternative of 
paying the high prices now in demand, or 
of postponing the construction of work 
that is not absolutely essential at this time. 
Unquestionably, children cannot wait and 
absolutely needed school buildings must 
be erected at once. However, there is good 
cause for holding up the relatively few 
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desirable but not immediately necessary 
construction jobs until reasonable material 
and labor prices are available. The present 
confusion will unquestionably adjust itself 
as reconversion approaches completion, as 
military men return to civilian occupations 
and as the vast demand for home con- 
struction and for general public work is 
at least partially satisfied. 

In this connection, the Public Works 
Advisory Committee, representing 12 na- 
tional organizations engaged in some phase 
of public works, has made a significant 
report to Philip B. Fleming, Federal Works 
Administrator. The Committee summarizes 
its findings in three significant paragraphs: 
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1. Substantial good can result from a_ well- 
organized program for increasing the volume of 
construction during a period of depression by 
advancing the timing of sound public works proj- 
ects that have been fully planned for ultimate 
construction although the immediate need for 
them may not be imperative. 

2. Relatively little reduction in the total volume 
of construction is to be obtained at the crest of an 
upswing in the economic cycle by deferring con- 
struction of public works. 

3. Completion of plans and preliminary arrange- 
ments for an adequate volume of local public 
works in advance of the need for them depends 
upon availability of funds for the purpose. We 
believe that the current policy of advancing 
federal funds, to be repaid when the work is 
undertaken, to local governmental agencies for 
the purpose of planning is helpful and that 
this program should be continued with adequate 
appropriations. 


State School Board Associations 


Form National Council 
Millard D. Bell 


Representatives of seven state School 
Board Associations assembled at Springfield, 
Ill., November 11, 12, and 13, and formulated 
plans for an association to be known as the 
‘National Council of School Board Associa- 
tions.” Twenty-one of the 33 state groups had 
previously indicated their interest in such a 
council, and while only 7 states were able to 
send representatives, 9 others indicated a keen 
interest and the others are interested but re- 
frained approval until more complete plans 
were known. 

The National Council of School Board 
Associations is actually a revival of a former 
association with the same name that became 
inactive during the war period. Specific ac- 
tivities and services of the National Council 
have not been announced. The general ob- 
jectives of a clearinghouse for exchange of 
ideas and information on state and national 
educational problems seemed to be the major 
interest of the delegates. 

Delegates to the organization meeting were: 

1. California, Mrs. I. E. Porter, secretary 

2. Idaho, Charles T. Whitaker, president 

3. Illinois, Earl H. Beling, state pres.; Robert 

Cole, sec. 
4. Louisiana, John L. Doles, pres.; Fred C. 
Matther, sec. 

5. Missouri, Frank L. Wright, president 

6. New York, Arthur J. Crowley, president 

7. Wisconsin, N. E. Masterson, president 

The above-named delegates drafted a plan 
of organization and elected the following 
officers: 

President, Arthur J. Crowley of New York 

Ist Vice-President, Fred G. Thatcher of 
Louisiana 

2nd _ Vice-President, 
Idaho 

Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Cole of Illinois 

Member of the Executive Committee, Mrs. I. 
E. Porter of California 


The new officers are bringing great enthusi- 
asm to the Council and will soon publicize 
their purposes and plans for co-ordinating the 
work of the school board associations. 

This movement is significant and may be 
very important to education. Historically it 
has a definite background. Many years ago, 


Charles T. Whitaker of 


the senior editor of this JouRNAL tried, with 
the help of school board members, to estab- 
lish a national association of board members 
as part of the National Education Association. 
This effort failed. Each year, due to the 
transient character of board members, there 
was an entirely different group of lay officers 
in attendance at conventions. Consequently 
there was no unity of interest and no genuine 
worth-while program of work. 

About ten years ago, other interests made a 
fresh start. Their slogan was chiefly “25 per pupil 
in federal grants.” Meetings were held for several 
years. Then the war intervened. Now the revival 
faces fresh opportunities because of the experi- 
ences of associations over these years. 

There is no question that much good could be 
accomplished through a permanent council, the 
mainstay of which would be the permanent or 
semipermanent paid secretaries or directors of the 
state associations. Backing them up should be 
the leaders from among the active board members 
interested in something more than merely their 
local board responsibilities. 

In looking at this new movement it must be 
understood that state law, not federal law, governs 
our public schools. Each of the 48 states is in 
some degree different from every other state. At 
best it is difficult enough for any given state 
organization of transient lay officials to wrestle 
with state problems, particularly where the chief 
urban center differs in its public-school views 
greatly from those of “upstate” or “downstate” 
or rural communities. Yet by sufficient attention 
to the regional needs of the local schools within 
a given state, it has been possible for much good 
to be done, legislatively, financially, admin- 
istratively and educationally. But each state 
group has a different way of handling its state- 
wide problems. 

This difference of ideas as to the conduct of 
state associations is sharply marked by numerous 
differences in ways and means and in end prod- 
ucts. To one who has worked professionally in 
different states it is striking, for instance, that in 
Illinois the permanent paid officials of the Illinois 
association are experienced school-board members 
who subsequently became “education trained,” 
whereas in many other associations such officials 
have been professionally trained first and may 
only incidentally have had contact with school 
boards or may possibly have been the rather rare 
official who as a professional educator also has 
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Officers of the National Council of School Board Associations 


Standing are: Robert M. Cole, Springfield, Illinois, secretary-treasurer; Charles T. Whitaker, 

idaho, second vice-president; Fred G. Thatcher, Louisiana, first vice-president. Seated are: 

Arthur J. Crowley, New York, president; Mrs. |. E. Porter, California, executive committee 
member. 


served on a school board. Similarly, the manner 
in which bulletins, magazines, and educational 
texts for school boards are issued by associations 
differs widely over the country. 

The greatest apparent need of all school-board 
members is guidance by their own local superin- 
tendents. Akin to this is the force of information 
and solidarity of action through the association 
of the school boards as school boards, not as 
individual members. One of the strong points in 
the Illinois association is that its membership is 
made up officially of boards. This is formally rec- 
ognized in state law by the permission of school 
boards to organize for their own “self-education” 
and by the contribution of $15,000 every biennium 
from state funds to the Illinois association for 
this purpose. 

The greatest apparent good that can come from 
a national council is through the interchange of 
ideas and methods pursued by the most vigorous 
and successful associations. As previously stated, 
the mutuality of interests being expressed between 
organized school boards and organized educators 
in Illinois in itself is conducive to better under- 
standing of what education means to the nation, 
state and local community and to that lay support 
of the public schools when occasion demands it. 

While it is obvious that the best basis for 
growth of any movement is for it to spring from 
“grass roots,” and this means in the present 
instance from the board members themselves, the 
plea for help that has gone up from such men and 
women repeatedly over the years should not be 
ignored by any segment of organized professional 
education. 


Schoo! Board Conventions 





NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUSS 
CHANGING PROCESS OF EDUCATION” 


The thirteenth annual convention of the New 
York State School Boards’ Association was held 
October 21 and 22, in the Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. More than 1200 delegates were pres- 
ent to hear from state and national leaders in 
the fields of business and education. 


Chancellor William P. Tolley, of Syracuse 
University, addressed the opening meeting on the 
topic, “Education for Peace.” Mayor Thomas E. 
Kennedy welcomed the delegates, and Dr. Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, of Philadelphia, spoke on 
“Redeployment of Education,” in which he 
brought out several points that will govern the 
change in the educational program. He pointed 
out that in the days ahead life will be stepped 
up along several lines, and said that the process 
of education must also be stepped up. He brought 
home that all persons must have better equipped 
minds and greater knowledge to deal with spir- 
itual values of life in the days ahead. Major 
Charles F. Dienst, of the army service forces, 
talked on “Surplus War Materials.” 

At the Monday night banquet program, Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, former state commissioner 
of education, spoke on the topic, “Looking 
Ahead,” pointing out that only 50 per cent of 
those who enter the seventh grade go on to 
graduation, and said that it should be a matter 
of shame that the correlation between the eco- 
nomic status of families and the percentage of 
children attending college is so high. 

Dr. Charles E. Lawwell spoke on the topic, 
“Teamwork Between Industry and Education.” 

At the Tuesday meeting, Arthur J. Crowley, 
of Hastings-on-Hudson, spoke on “Improvement 
of Teaching Efficiency.” Dr. William T. Mel- 
chior, of Syracuse University, discussed “Tenure 
in Rural Areas.” Dr. John S. Allen, of the New 
York State’ Education Department, speaking on 
“School Board Co-operation in Physical Educa- 
tion,” urged an educational program that will be 
convenient and attractive. 

The Association adopted resolutions, urging 
the appointment of an outstanding educator to 
the peace table, suggested the establishment of 
an international educational organization, and 
urged the study of the United Nations Charter 
by school trustees and school pupils. Other reso- 
lutions were concerned with re-employment of 
returning veterans, limitation of federal control 
of education, combating juvenile delinquency, 
state aid, and centralization of ryral school dis- 
tricts. 

At the business session, the Association elected 
new officers for the year 1946 as follows: 
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President, Arthur J. Crowley, Hastings-on- 
Hudson; vice-president, Clifton B. Smith, Free- 
port, and George E. Davis, Floral Park; trea- 
surer, Dr. Clyde B. Moore, Ithaca. 


ILLINOIS STATE SCHOOL BOARD ADDS 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
On Tuesday, November 13, the Illinois 

State School Boards Association in its annual 
business session amended its constitution to 
provide for the organization of an advisory 
committee of school administrators. This 
change in the constitution merely implements 
and officially recognizes what has been the 
policy of the association executive committee. 
It does, however, give recognition and added 
privileges and responsibility to those adminis- 
trators appointed to the advisory committee. 

The action of the Illinois School Boards Asso- 
ciation marks another step forward by this active 
and sincere group of laymen. It marks a growth 
in mutual understanding and confidence that has 
taken place between school-board members and 
the school superintendents. Through some 13 years 
of joint school-board and superintendent confer- 
ences a vast area of common interests have been 
discovered. Each year has found the differences 
of the two groups diminishing and the admin- 
istrators hail this better understanding and closer 
working relationship as a major accomplishment. 
All recognize that complete amalgamation would 
be detrimental to the best interests of the school 
children they serve. 

There are distinct areas of responsibility for 
providing for public schools that belong to each 
group and for which each must be responsible. 
These separate areas require independent actions, 
but such actions should be taken with a complete 
understanding of the common elements involved 
and the respective jobs of each. 


ANNUAL JOINT CONFERENCE OF THE ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS AND IILINOIS 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Illinois school boards and their super- 
intendents worked on the problems of “The 
Postwar Public School” for two full days. 
Over 700 men and women interested in public 
education were in attendance. Quiz clinics 
were particularly popular, but several general 
sessions were interspersed to give general di- 
rection to the whole conference and to provide 
points of departure in the group meetings. 


New legislation, curriculum changes, new build- 
ings and finance were of special interest to most 
of the people. But the prosaic and technical prob- 
lems of surplus property, minutes, salary schedules 
and budgeting were vigorously pursued. 

Board members and school people alike look 
forward to the evening session spent with the state 
superintendent of Public Instruction and his staff. 
This meeting takes on the form of a workshop and 
enables everyone to secure information about and 
from the state offices. 

Several talks by out-of-state and also non- 
school people broadened the consideration of the 
postwar public schools. Frank L. Wright, head 
of the Department of Education, Washington Uni- 
versity, and R. B. Stewart, vice-president and 
comptroller of Purdue University brought 
challenging messages from outside the state. 

In their respective business sessions Earl H. 
Beling of Moline was elected president of the 
school board group and M. E. Steele of Mendota 
to the same position of the school administrators. 


VERMONT SCHOOL DIRECTORS MEET IN 
MONTPELIER 


The seventh annual meeting of the Vermont 
School Directors’ Association opened in Mont- 
pelier, on October 24, with 175 members present 
representing every county in the state. Charles 
S. Aiken, of Besson, opened the meeting with 
a welcome to members and expressed pleasure at 


the large attendance. He commended the associa- 
(Concluded on page 61) 
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tion for recent legislation enacted after intensive 
study by the organization. 

Dr. Ralph E. Noble, State Commissioner of 
Education, speaking on “Education is a Com- 
munity Enterprise,” stressed the need for a sound 
salary schedule that will attract good teachers, 
and urged communities to give their teachers a 
friendly feeling, and make every effort to make 
the teachers feel at home. 

Prof. W. Howard Martin, state supervisor of 
agricultural education, speaking on “Vocational 
Education in Rural Areas,” outlined three prac- 
tical and realistic aspects of the problem. He 
declared that the real detriment to progress in 
rural education is the mental complex that be- 
cause we live in the country we can’t have this 
or that. 

He was followed by Mr. John E. Nelson, 
director of vocational education, who spoke on 
“Vermont Basic Area Survey for Vocational Edu- 
cation,” in which he discussed the survey on the 
basis of what is needed for boys and girls and 
adults in the way of vocational training. He said 
that a new program will be evolved which will 
help Vermont keep pace with other states in 
giving youth proper direction in vocational 
education. 

Speaking on the “Need of the Elementary 
Schools of Vermont,” Miss Jennie C. Allingham 
declared, “We must get over the complex that 
because we live in the country we can’t have this 
or that. This feeling,” she said, “is a real detri- 
ment to progress in rural education.” 

The Association adopted nine resolutions. It 
commended the officers for continuing the organ- 
ization during the war period, commended the 
Commissioner of Education for his untiring ef- 
forts and efficient handling of the affairs of his 
department, pledged support to the superintend- 
ents and teachers in their unselfish efforts for 
training boys and girls of today, expressed its 
thanks to the state department for its smooth 
and efficient handling of school affairs, urged the 
development of a uniform index of wealth for 
the state, recommended the adoption and use of 
a health training program and proper recreation 
facilities for all schools, suggested more satisfac- 
tory teacher salary levels and trained vocational 
guidance to encourage the young people in tak- 
ing up teacher training, urged the encouragement 
of transportation for pupils, and suggested an 
improved school program which will meet the 
needs of a larger percentage of the school popu- 
lation within the present school age group. 

The meeting closed with the election of new 
officers for the year 1946. 

President, Carroll M. Pike, Stowe; secretary, 
Lucie E. Chase, Plainfield; treasurer, Stanhope 
Brigham, Randolph. 


ILLINOIS CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Illinois city superintendents met in joint 
conference with the Illinois State School 
Board Association at Springfield, Ill., Novem- 
ber 12 and 13. Two independent sessions for 
school administrators were held, at which the 
annual business of the Association was trans- 
acted. 

The superintendents appointed a committee to 

visit the University of Illinois and to study the 
interrelationship of the University and the public 
schools. 
_ This organization also approved a change in 
its constitution to enlarge the basis for member- 
ship. The constitutional change also called for 
renaming the Association. The new name is Illinois 
Association of School Administrators. 


Schoo! 


The right to attend an educational institution 
provided by the state is not a natural right but 
a public benefaction, and those who seek to 

ome beneficiaries of them must submit to 
such regulations and conditions as the law im- 


Law 
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At last the first smoke of peaceful days streams 


from America’s stacks 


and we eagerly wait 


the day when we can tell you that the postwar 


Von Duprins are ready. 


As soon as men and materials are available, these 
finer devices will begin to come off the assembly lines. 


They will be the best devices we know how to 
build. In them will be incorporated all that we have 
learned in thirty-seven years of study and effort. 
These Von Duprins will be the safest, surest, fastest 
panic devices ever built...and well worth waiting for! 


Yon Duprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


poses as a prerequisite to participate. — Satan Fra- 
ternity v. Board of Public Instruction for Dade 
County, 22 Southern reporter 2d 892, Fla. 

The conduct and discipline of the public schools 
is vested primarily in the county boards of 
public instruction, and so long as disciplinary 
measures imposed by them are within reason, 
they will not be disturbed.— Satan Fraternity 
v. Board of Public Instruction for Dade County, 
22 Southern reporter 2d 892, Fla. 

A Florida statute banning the organization of 
fraternities, sororities, and other secret organiza- 
tions in public. schools, and prohibiting pupils 
enrolled therein from becoming members of 
such organizations, is not invalid on the ground 
that it deprives the pupils of their inalienable 
rights to life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, 
due process of law, liberty of speech, the right 
of assembly, and for redress of grievance under 
federal or state constitutions. F.S.A. § 242.46 
et seq.— Satan Fraternity v. Board of Public 





Instruction for Dade County, 22 Southern re- 
porter 2d 892, Fla. 

Requisites of a valid teacher’s contract are 
appointment made and salary fixed by an af- 
firmative vote of a majority of members of a 
board of school directors duly recorded on the 
minutes showing how each member voted, and 
a contract drawn in strict compliance with an 
action by the board and provisions of the school 
code. — Spigelmire v. School Dist. of North Brad- 
dock Borough, 43 Atl. Rep. 2d 229, 352 Pa. 504. 

Where a teacher is entitled to a continuing 
contract under the Ohio Teachers’ Tenure Act, 
a board of education has no discretion as to terms 
of the “continuing contract,” sometimes called 
“legislative contract,” except as to increase or 
reduction of salary by a uniform plan affecting 
an entire district. Ohio general code 7690-1 et 
seq., 7690-3 (119 Ohio laws, p. 452 et seq.) ; Ohio 
general code 7896-34.— Roller v. Patrick, 62 
Northeastern reporter 2d 367, 145 Ohio St. 572. 
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This is PEABODY’S 









Light Weight 
Steel Frame 


Formfit Plywood 
Seat and Back Rail 


Adjustable 
Plywood Top 


Keep Your Eyes On Peabody 


This month we take pleasure in presenting the New 
It will 


Peabody Movable Steel Frame Chair Desk. 


NEW Movable Chair Desk 


be in production and available as soon as suitable 
materials are obtainable. This is the first new model 


to be announced—others will follow. 


THE PEABODY COMPANY 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


INDIANA 





BURBANK SCHOOLS BEGIN POSTWAR 
BUILDING 


J. R. Croad' 


Effects of a war industry center have caused 
population and pupil increases which have 
taxed the schoolhousing facilities of the Bur- 
bank, Calif., schools. The growth of the city 
has been such that it-has been difficult for the 
school district to keep abreast of the increase 
in the number of pupils but it is hoped that 
bungalows, movable classrooms, and other 
temporary expedients can be gradually elimi- 
nated and the conditions and the percentage 
of growth return to normal. 


1Burbank, Calif. 


Plans have been started for replacing the 
temporary housing used during the war years 
with permanent school facilities. One elemen- 
tary school, built during the war period, now 
has 12 classrooms and will be developed to 
a capacity of 600 pupils. The design is of the 
outdoor type, with a central covered way 
connecting several wings, each housing three 
classrooms. The space between wings is being 
improved by landscaping and paving to pro- 
vide isolated play areas and outdoor work 
spaces for each classroom. 

A long-range planning program is being 
worked out for the development of the school 
system, taking into consideration population 
trends and saturation curves, with a view of 
estimating the total number of classrooms 
which will be needed at each school. 
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A SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISORY PROGRAM IN 
AMES, IOWA 


During the school year 1944-45, the music 
supervisor devoted the first semester largely to 
work in the elementary schools, and more espe- 
cially to teachers new to the school system. Many 
of the teachers were not qualified to teach music 
and the supervisor taught the lesson each time 
she visited the class. Whenever possible, the super- 
visor made an extra trip to these teachers be- 
tween her regularly scheduled visits. 

Special music outlines were prepared by the 
supervisor and placed in the hands of each teacher 
in order to guide her in making her lesson plans. 
Methods of music recommended in the manual 
were carefully demonstrated by the supervisor. 

Questionnaires were sent to teachers who must 
teach their classroom music. Many teachers said 
they felt the need of help but that they had no 
time outside of school to attend meetings. The 
supervisor offered to give specific aid to teachers 
and planned short training courses for groups. 

A teachers’ glee club was organized and en- 
couraged by the supervisor. The group gave 
evidence of becoming a good glee club, but nurses’ 
aid classes interrupted and the club was later 
discontinued. 

In one school, each grade held an assembly sing 
for themselves. The entire class sang songs of their 
own choosing. Welch music groups prepared 
special music for their student programs. Small 
groups such as octats sang for school events. 

Students at the junior high school age, it was 
noted, must be kept busy and anything which 
offers group activity stimulates their interest. 
HASTINGS ADOPTS POLICIES TO KEEP ABREAST OF 

DEMANDS UPON SCHOOLS 

The board of education of Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York, during the school year 1944-45 
adopted certain policies in order to keep abreast 
of demands upon the schools. Records show that 
the policy of the board for more than fifty years 
has been to select the best qualified candidates 
available for teaching positions. This policy was 
announced in 1891 at the annual school meeting. 

It is a policy of the board to bring about the 
highest quality of educational service consistent 
with the standards of the State Education De- 
partment, and with the desires and financial abil- 
ity of the people of the community. 

Te assist in the governing policy, the board has 
adopted long-term financial plans of insurance, 
bonding, and budgeting. There is long-term plan- 
ning for maintenance and repair of buildings, so 
that a heavy burden will not fall upon a par- 
ticular year’s expenditure. 

Educational policies seek to promote the high- 
est educational returns for the individual student, 
and at the same time bring the greatest good to 
the greatest number. This policy is revealed in a 
comprehensive curriculum which meets the needs 
of all students. 

Since 1927 it has been a policy of the board to 
extend to the community a wide use of the school 
buildings for civic meetings, entertainments, com- 
munity recreation, quarters for war relief agen- 
cies, and a wide use of facilities for night school. 
A veterans’ service center has been established in 
the high school office. 


KAUKAUNA BEGINS STUDY OF SCHOOL-BUILDING 
NEEDS 


The board of education of Kaukauna, Wis., has 
co-operated with the local vocational school 
board in a study of school-building needs, and 
has presented its findings and recommendations 
to the city council committee. 

During the year, the board will be engaged in 
developing its plans for building improvements, 
including some remodeling in the elementary 
schools, and also in the high school building. 

During the school year 1945-46 a committee of 
teachers will be engaged in developing a program 
for pupil guidance. The committee will also seek 
to devise a cumulative record card system. 

A commercial department has been established 
in the high school this year, providing work ex- 
perience for senior-commercial students. 
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ZZ FULL-COLOR 
PORTRAITS of FAMOUS 


RCA VICTOR 
RECORDING ARTISTS 


FULL SET, ONLY 


fp magnificent color portraits are reproductions of fine paintings by leading 
American artists. The pictures are printed on durable, coated paper, which is 
highly varnished to protect the surface and to bring out the brilliance of the 
coloring. Thg over-all size of each sheet is 10 x 1234 inches, and the picture area 
of each portrait measures 9 x 11 inches. Pin them up as they are—the finish is 
dust-resistant—or frame them for lasting beauty. 


SINGERS, CONDUCTORS, INSTRUMENTALISTS. Each set contains portraits of the 
following world-famous RCA Victor Artists: Marian Anderson, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Richard Crooks, Arthur Fiedler, Eugene Goossens, Vladimir Horowitz, José Iturbi, 
Allan Jones, Alexander Kipnis, Serge Koussevitzky, Jeanette MacDonald, Dorothy 
Maynor, Lauritz Melchior, James Melton, Yehudi Menuhin, Pierre Monteux, Jan 
Peerce, Artur Rubinstein, Leopold Stokowski, Gladys Swarthout, John Charles 
Thomas, Arturo Toscanini. 


GET YOUR SET TODAY. This beautiful set of color portraits is 
brought to you by RCA Victor for only fifty cents. Available 
now, for a limited time only, at your RCA Victor Record Dealer’s 

or send fifty cents per set and your order to Dept. 38C; The 
Education Division, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 


America, Camden, N. J. 
Jb 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


MAIL THIS TODAY! 


Dept. 38C 

The Education Division 

RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 

Please send me................ sets of 22 color portraits of 


famous RCA Victor Recording Artists, for which 
I enclose 50¢ per set. 
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HILLYARD’ 
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NEW HILLYARD’S 


a se 


CHART AND 
SCORE BOOK 





11th YEAR 






ON FAMOUS MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN FLOOR 
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 Sup"GYM 





FINISH 


NON-SKID . . . SUPER SAFE 
SURFACE 


%& Hillyard’s Super Gym Finish 
has been used on Madison 
Square Garden Floor for eleven 
seasons. This floor, probably the 
most famous of any in the bas- 
ketball world has the best of 
the country’s teams play on its 
surface every year. The players 
like its non-skid, super-safe, no 
glare surface. It adds to the 
eye appeal and to fast playing 
games. For entire satisfaction 
use Super Gym Finish on your 
Floors. Outstanding Coaches 
and Athletic Directors recog- 
nize its superior qualities. 


x Clean- Up! 


During the Christmas Holi- 
days is the time to clean 
up and re-finish floors that 
need attention. There is 
ample time without inter- 
ference. The Hillyard Floor 
Treatment Engineer in 
your locality will gladly 
help. Call or wire us to- 
day, no obligation. 





THE HILLYARD CO. 


-«e-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL co. eee ST. JOSEPH, MO... 


370 TURK ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


1947 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Board News 





School 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS CITED FOR RADIO WORK 


The public schools of Philadelphia and four 
Philadelphia radio stations were recently cited 
for outstanding work in radio as an educational 
medium. The citation was. given at the ninth 
annual session of the School Broadcast Confer- 
ence, in Chicago, on October 23. 

In making the presentation, Mr. George Jen- 
nings, director of the conference, said that entries 
from the Philadelphia schools in the fifth annual 
use of radio competition were of a uniformly high 
standing. The public schools are fortunate in 
having Miss Gertrude Golden, district superin- 
tendent, the radio assistants, and committees, 
and are most fortunate in having the complete 
and understanding co-operation of the Phila- 
delphia stations. 


TEEN-AGE CENTERS 


More than 3000 teen-age centers serving a 
million boys and girls have been opened in 
various parts of the United States since the start 
of World War II, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Recreation Division of the Office 
of Community War Services, Federal Security 
Agency. 

A pamphlet, “Youth Centers: An Appraisal and 
a Look Ahead,” tells how teen-age clubs are 
initiated and how they are operated and paid 
for, and gives practical information on facilities, 
programs, rules and regulations. 


PREFIRST PROGRAM AT LA MESA, CALIFORNIA 


In the belief that children differ and that they 
differ in all imaginable ways, the public schools of 
La Mesa, Calif., have established a prefirst pro- 
gram for children who seek entry into the first 
grade. Those children who seem to be more 
grown up, who know more words, and who 
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aren’t shy, timid, or confused, are immediately 
placed in the regular first grade. The other chil. 
dren who do not appear to come up to the 
mark are sent into the prefirst class. In this 
group, the teachers do a careful job of placing, 
The children are tested as to their physical con- 
dition, their sight and hearing, the way they 
react to other children, their language ability, 
and many other things. In the final analysis, 
about 65 per cent of these possible first graders 
go into regular first, while 35 per cent are 
classified prefirst. 

The plan has produced some good results. In 
the second semester last year, most of the pre- 
first children were reading simple sentences. The 
teachers reported this year that all of the children 
are now reading and are eager for the regular 
first-grade work. 

The school board has made the community 
familiar with the prefirst class plan through a 
“Trustee’s Home Letter” which is sent periodi- 
cally to all parents. 


FIVE SCHOOL UNITS APPOINT HEALTH 
CO-ORDINATORS 


Five of the 170 administrative school units of 
the state of North Carolina have employed local 
school-health co-ordinators who have already 
begun work. The five units are located at Rocky 
Mount and Granville city and Nash, Rutherford, 
and Wayne County. The five persons were 
formerly teachers who studied health education 
at the School of Public Health, University of 
North Carolina, for the past 12 months. Among 
their duties will be the improvement of health 
instruction and health services as they relate to 
school children, and enlisting the aid of com- 
munity organizations in the support of improv- 
ing the school-health program. 


FITCHBURG TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Fitchburg, Mass., 
on October 15, 1945, adopted a new salary plan 
for all women teachers, effective November 5. 

Under the schedule, teachers with one year of 
experience will receive a basic salary of $1,250, 
and teachers with two years’ experience $1,350, 
Teachers in the high school will begin at a 
minimum of $1,450 and will advance at the rate 
of $50 up to $1,850. After the eighth year, 
teachers will receive increases of $50 up to $2,250 
for those having a bachelor’s degree. Teachers 
holding a master’s degree and with 12 years’ ex- 
perience will advance to $2,350, and after the 
thirteenth year to $2,450. 

All women teachers with a master’s degree, will 
be raised to $2,450 in increments of $100, be- 
ginning September, 1946. Men teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree will receive $2,650 as the basic 
maximum, and those with a master’s degree 
$2,850 in increments of $100. 

Heads of departments will receive $300 over 
and beyond the basic maximum and will be 
governed by the same rules as regular teachers 
regarding qualifications. 

A supermaximum of $150, and not to exceed 
$50 a year for each six semester hours of ad- 
vanced professional study has been made avail- 
able. Any teacher who is placed on a degree 
maximum, but who does not attain said-degree, 
must obtain one within the next five-year 
period. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Gary, Ind. Three educators, two from North- 
western University and one from Ohio Univer- 
sity, have begun a survey of conditions existing 
in the Froebel High School, where several hun- 
dred white students recently went on a two 
weeks’ strike. The survey committee will study 
the conditions and report to the Gary board. 
They will be asked to determine whether Richard 
A. Muzum should be retained as principal of the 
school. 


TO RECOGNIZE SCHOOL BOARDS 
The twenty-fourth Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators will be de- 


voted to a discussion of the work of school 
boards in action. 


Dec: 
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| NEW INTEREST-NEW ENTHUSIASM 


alysis, 

— | Your students and their parents are 100% behind you in your efforts to instill new 
interest and new enthusiasm in school activities! They want the advantages which 

ts. In ( 


mae modern, proved teaching aids and techniques will provide... they want their schools 
. The | to “keep up with the world.” 


ae High up on the list of “musts” is a good band and orchestra program. Taxpayers 


want to-“see something for their money,” parents want the cultural and character- 
= building advantages for their children, and students want the opportunity for individ- 
riodi- ual or group training and participation! 


For help in organizing or developing your school music program, write us direct 
| | or call upon your friendly Conn dealer. Our knowledge and experience are at your 
‘its of disposal without obligation. a 
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Please send my FREE copies of the important new Books—‘*Fun and Popular- | 
ity Through Music”’ and ‘Music, The Emotional Outlet for Youth.” 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN LTD., 
1260 CONN BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
‘| Mail coupon for your FREE 

copies of these two important : 
new books. Many of your stu- CITY - ————_—_—_— 
dents and their parents are read- 
ing them... yow should read ZONE STATE 
them too! eat 
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WORLD‘’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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Comfort- 
magnified! 


When a heating system provides 
the correct temperature at the cor- 
rect time (more steam on coldest 
days; less steam on mildest days), 
with a great saving in fuel, and does 
it automatically—that’s comfort, 
magnified! 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating supplies the correct amount of 
steam to each radiator to agree with ex- 
posure and changes in outside weather 


conditions. It is automatically “Controlled- 
by-the-Weather”. 


There are just four control elements in 
the Webster Moderator System: an Out- 
door Thermostat, a Main Steam Control 
Valve, a Manual Variator and a Pressure 
Control Cabinet. They assure comfort and 
economy at all times, under all conditions. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! ... A book “Performance 
Facts” gives case studies —before and after 
figures—on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Write for it today. Address 
Department AS-12. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Cir lad 


CONTROL 
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BUILDING NEWS 
& Chula Vista, Calif. The school district has 
begun a new school-building program, to provide 
new housing facilities necessary to meet a growing 
school population. A new unit of six rooms will 
be built for the Rice School. A six-room building 
for the Vista Square School is now under con- 
struction. A complete change in the cafeteria 
setup is planned at the F Street School to pro- 
vide a separate dining room for the children. A 
new kindergarten wing will be added, allowing 
two complete units to care for two sessions of 
children both in the morning and the afternoon. 
® Beaver Dam, Wis. The board of education 
is planning to employ an architect, who will pre- 
pare the plans and specifications for a new senior 
high school. Plans are being made for the con- 
struction of a new south side grade school. 
® The La Mesa-Spring Valley School District, 
of La Mesa, Calif., has begun plans for a school- 
bond election campaign to raise $380,000 for 
new school construction. The new housing facili- 
ties are needed to meet.a shortage of 20 elemen- 
tary classrooms and an increasing school enroll- 
ment. Plans are being made for a 12-room school 
in a new location and for additions to two 
existing school plants. A new feature planned will 
be the use of square classrooms, with bilateral 
lighting. 
®& Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
approved the construction of eight new schools 
and additions, to accommodate 2246 pupils. The 
buildings are intended to relieve overcrowding in 
the outlying districts. The board has appropriated 
$1,358,242 from the building fund for the con- 
struction work. 
® San Lorenzo, Calif. The board of education 
has voted to erect a new 15-room school and a 
7-room addition, all to be constructed with the 
aid of federal funds. A $350,000 school-bond issue 
will be called in December. 
® San Diego, Calif. During the forty-five 
months that the United States was on the road to 
victory, the Federal Government invested $5,000,- 
000 in schoolhousing facilities in the city. Some 
of these buildings are temporary in character but 
many of them are permanent structures. These 
buildings are owned by the Federal Government 
but are operated by the San Diego schools. A 
total of 13 federally owned schools are now being 
operated in the city, including one junior-senior 
high school, and 12 elementary schools. A total 
of 400 classrooms were built for the city with 
federal funds. During the war period, the board 
of education continued its pay-as-you-go building 
program and added many other classroom facili- 
ties to the city’s school system. 


DEATH OF C. B. J. SNYDER 

C. B. J. Snyder, former architect and building 
superintendent for the New York City board 
of education, died in his home in Babylon, L. L., 
New York, November 15, 
at the age of 85. 

Mr. Snyder was head of 
the New York City build- 
ing department from 1891 
to 1922, and during that 
period was responsible for 
the planning and construc- 
tion of upwards of $300,- 
000,000 worth of school 
buildings and repairs. He 
was responsible for the 
development of the H-type 
of school building in the 
crowded sections of Man- 
hattan, and for the stand- 
ardization of the class- 
room sizes, lighting, cor- 
ridor and double-capacity 
stair arrangement, etc. 

During his entire serv- 
ice, he was unanimously 
re-elected each six years 
and enjoyed the confidence of the board be- 
cause of his high integrity, ability, and willing- 
ness to plan buildings on the basis of the needs 
expressed by the educational authorities. 





C. B. J. Snyder 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


> Dr. Watter F. Dexter, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of California for eight years, died at Sacra- 
mento on October 21. Dr. Dexter was a graduate of Penn 
College, received his M.A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and was graduated from Harvard University with 
the degree of master of education. He was 58 years old. 
®> Mrs. Saran Lewis OLiver has been elected as new 
board member and clerk at Culver City, Calif. 

® Supr. J. L. Wrttams, of Oxford, Neb., has been 
named on the State High School Activities Control Board, 
® Supt. Harry S. Hecstrom, of Wausa, Neb., has been 
elected secretary of the District II, Nebraska State Edu- 
cation Association. 

® Wiiiam E. Lawson, who has recently received his 
discharge from the army, has returned to his duties as 
superintendent of schools of Cynthiana, Ky. 

® Supt. CHartes I. Henry, of Mayfield, Ky., has 
been elected president of the Kiwanis Club. 

® Water E. Rowe has returned to the office of presi- 
dent of the school board of Newport, Ky. He had 
previously resigned in order to be a candidate for a 
political office and was defeated. 

® Frep Witson Ryan, formerly principal and _ super- 
intendent of the Pine Union School District in Imperial 
County, Calif., has taken the superintendency at Culver 
City. He succeeds Glenn A. Riddlebarger, who has 
retired from schoolwork after a service of 32 years 

® Supt. WiriiAmM E. Grits, of East Haven, Conn., 
who has completed 15 years’ service, has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. JoHN H. Corsett has been re- 
elected as secretary and business manager. 

® Joun H. THorp has been elected superintendent of 
schools for the Second Regional High School District 
at Cheshire, Conn., for a three-year term. The district, 
recently formed by the towns of Bethany, Cheshire, and 
Prospect, will begin plans for a new six-year high school 
to accommodate 650 students from the three towns. 

® Miss CATHERINE MorGAn has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools at Detroit, Mich. 

® Anprew J. Ryan has been appointed a member of 
the school board at Savannah, Ga., to succeed Henry M. 
Dunn, 

® Dr. Witt1AmM Warp ANKENBRAND, superintendent of 
schools of Ridgewood, N. J., died of a heart attack on 
November 10. He was formerly superintendent at Yonkers, 
N. Y., a position he left to go to Ridgewood. Dr. Anken- 
brand was the author of a series of geography textbooks. 
> Supt. M. E. Sreere, of Mendota, IIl., is the G.O.P. 
candidate for county superintendent of schools at the 
April primaries. 

> Nem Gomon, of Wymore, Neb., has been elected 
president of district one of the Nebraska Educational 
Association. 

®> Georce D. CaLpwett has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Neodesha, Kans., to succeed G. A. DeLay. 
®> P. F. Grove, superintendent of schools at Mt. 
Carroll, Ill., has been elected legislative commissioner 
for the Illinois High School Association, District 4. 

®> James C. Covert, of Waterford, Mich., has accepted 
the position of assistant superintendent of schools at 
Pontiac. 

®> ArtHUR DEAMER, superintendent of schools of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has announced his retirement as of 
September 1, 1946. Mr. Deamer is completing 25 years 
of service to the schools of Cedar Rapids. 

® Dr. James Eart Russetr, dean emeritus of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, died at his home in New 
York City, on November 4. He was 81 years old. Dr. 
Russell was credited with being largely responsible for 
the recognition of teaching as a profession and it was 
through his efforts that Teachers College was taken into 
Columbia University and later recognized as a graduate 
school. He retired in 1927, after 29 years’ service. 

®» The U. S. Office of Education has announced the 
appointment of Mr. Watson B. MILuer as director of the 
Division of International Educational Relations, and as 
director of the Division of Central Office Services. 

® The board of education at New London, Conn., has 
reorganized with FreperIck W. EpcEeRToNn as president, 
and Cuartes W. REDDEN as secretary. 

® Cuartes Kors, secretary of the board of education 
at East St. Louis, Ill., died in a hospital on October 15. 


DR. E. E. OBERHOLTZER INAUGURATED 

Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer was inaugurated as the first 
president of the University of Houston, Houston, Tex., 
on Friday, October 19. Dr. H. R. Cullen, chairman 
of the University board of regents, speaking at the 
formal ceremonies at the University, urged faculty 
members to teach true democracy which has given us 
individual freedom and has created a form of government 
which has made us the greatest nation in the world. 

In his speech of acceptance, the new president traced 
the growth of the University since its founding and 
predicted that the present enrollment will be exceeded 
in the next few years. 

Dr. Oberholtzer, as superintendent of schools, had held 
the position ex-officio since the founding of the college in 
1927, and was recently named a full-time campus 
executive. 
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Combining records 


KOLECT-A-MATICALLY | 
makes less 
school office work 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


ST. MEL HIGH SCHOOL, Chicago, finds this 
Visible System speeds reference, reduces 
labor, keeps accounts in balance. 


“Before we modernized our record 
system,” states Brother James Luke, 
principal of St. Mel High, “our 
ledger, registration and _ student 
schedule records were kept in three 
separate places. Obviously this 
meant going to three different files 
many times a day to answer inquiries. 
Ledger records were posted in long- 
hand on our tuition cards. No daily 
balance of students’ accounts could 
be attempted, and unpaid balances 
had to be calculated every month.” 





How different it is today at St. 
Mel! The installation of Kardex 
Kolect-A-Matic units replaced the 
old system with modern record-keep- 
ing efficiency. Kolect-A-Matic houses 
all three forms together under a 
single alphabetic index according to 
students’ names. Reference speed 
has increased tremendously. Visible 
titles permit instantaneous finding of 
answers to scores of inquiries daily. 

Tuition and other charges are now 
machine-posted at the beginning of 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 










Francis Ruane, office manager, answers 
an inquiry immediately on reference to 
Kolect-A-Matic records. 





the year. Mental calculations are 
eliminated and accounts are in daily 
balance. Instead of the four days 
formerly required to prepare state- 
ments for 1500 students, a single day 
now suffices! 

This successful plan of coordinat- 
ing school records is one of many de- 
veloped in cooperation with our Sys- 
tems Technicians. We will gladly 
make recommendations to meet your 
special requirements. Just call our 
nearest Branch Office. 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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gE. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Publications for 
School Business Executives 





A Guide for Planning School Buildings 


Prepared by the Division of School Building Service. 
Paper, 147 pages. Bulletin 338, 1945. Published by the 
Michigan State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich. 

This book is most timely for the present feverish 
period of postwar school-building planning. The approach 
is not the usual one of absolute code requirements. It is 
an informative guide suggesting specific means of prepar- 
ing for a school-plant survey, selecting an architect, 
selecting and developing a school site, planning the 
several instructional units, and the school building as a 
whole, and providing proper specifications for the con- 
struction, mechanical equipment, and finish of the 
building. 





The writer throughout recognizes educational service 
as the only reason for the existence of school buildings. 
He recognizes, too, that constant growth and change 
occur in every detail of educational service and teaching 
method. He, therefore, urges flexibility in plan and 
construction and calls attention to the inevitable improve- 
ment in materials, etc. 


Standards on Soaps and Other Detergents 

Paper, viii, 162 pages. Price, $1.75. American Society 
for Testing Materials, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

This is the 1945 compilation of specifications and tests 
for soaps and detergents and are the result of intensive 
work carried oa by Committee D-12 on soaps and other 
detergents. 

The 29 specifications for soap cover bar, chip, powdered 
salt water, solid, and toilet. Specifications for detergents 
cover soda ash, caustic soda, modified (sesquicarbonate 
type), sodium sesquisilicate, trisodium phosphate, and tetra- 
sodium pyrophosphate. Methods of test include sampling 
and chemical analysis of soaps and soap products, soap 
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containing synthetic detergents, special detergents, sulfo- 
nated and sulfated oils, metal cleaning compositions (in- 
dustrial), etc. Definitions of terms and an extensive biblio- 
graphy of aluminum and other metal cleaning is included, 


Federal Specifications 

The Federal Standard Stock Catalog Division has issued 
revised specifications for painters’ flat brushes (H-B-211, 
amdt. 3); cotton braided sash cord (T-C-5S71a, amdt. 3); 
carbon-tetrachloride liquid fire extinguisher (O-F-380a, 
amdt, 1); paint, varnish, lacquer, and related materials, 
general specifications for sampling and test methods (TT-P- 
141a, amdt. 1); rubber tile floor (ZZ-T-301, amdt. 1); 
socket wrenches (GGG-W 641a). 


Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 1941—42 

By Nora E. Beust and Emery M. Foster. Paper, 54 
pages. Price, 15 cents. U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A statistical volume of the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion, prepared under the direction of Emery M. Foster, 
chief of the Division of Statistics. Contains information 
on type and number of school systems, number and per 
cent of schools served, number and per cent of volumes, 
number and per cent of pupils served, number and per 
cent of librarians. 


National Directory of Commodity Specifications 

Prepared by P. A. Cooley and Ann E. Rapuzzi, under 
the direction of A. S. McAllister. Cloth, quarto, 1311 
pages. Price, $5. Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Of the important services rendered by the National 
Bureau of Standards, none has been more helpful to users 
of manufactured and natural commodities than the stand- 
ards and specifications set up by the National Bureau 
of Standards. In its work the Bureau has recognized the 
impossibility of having a single or even a group of 
governmental agencies gather all the specifications needed 
in so vastly a complicated economy as that of the 
United States. The Bureau has also understood that there 
can be no progress in any field unless there is con- 
tinued research and invention of new materials and that 
this progress can be best achieved through scientific socie- 
ties and other group agencies interested in special fields. 
And private enterprise is still the best assurance of true 
progress. 

In 1925, in 1932, and now in 1945, the Bureau has 
listed and briefly described all the available commodity 
standards and specifications formulated by trade associa- 
tions, technical societies, and other organizations, as well 
as the standards and specifications of the federal govern- 
mental departments. The beok includes references to some 
35,000 standards, compiled from the work of 500 
separate organizations. 

The use of this book is the finest means of achieving 
economy in purchase through the finding and use of 
dependable specifications. Cross indexes and extended 
references make the book of maximum service no matter 
what classification or type of commodities is needed. 
The book is an essential tool in the business office of 
any board of education that wants to do an efficient 
purchasing job. 


Handbook on New York State Education Law 

By William J. Hageny. Paper, 56 pages. Published by 
the New York State School Boards Association, Inc., 
Mount Vernen, N. Y. 

The aim of this handbook, as pointed out by the 
author, is to provide the school-board member and 
administrator with the essential information on _ those 
sections of the New York Education Law which must be 
observed in the successful, legal operation of any local 
school system. 


Principles of Democratic Personnel Relationships in 

Administration 

By Hugh M. Shafer. Paper, 8 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Published by the School of Education, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Eighteen basic principles suggested in this study 
relate to policy formation, aims, fact control, executive 
leadership, personality development, recognition of merit, 
security, and efficiency. The principles are worth frequent 
review by the administrator in active service. 


The American School and University, 1945 

Cloth, 575 pages. American School Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York 16, N. Y. 

This seventeenth annual edition is slanted toward the 
solution of postwar school construction problems. 


Four for Four: Questions for National Planning 

Paper, 34 pages. Price, 25 cents. National Planning 
Association, 800 Twenty-first St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

The National Planning Association, in this pamphlet, 
seeks to further the cause of national progress through 
the welfare of business, agriculture, labor, and govern- 
ment, and to bring into focus problems which must be 
solved by the four basic groups. Co-operative planning 
is conceded to be the only means for developing con- 
structive, forward-looking national policies on which joint 
and individual action can be taken. 
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Gchoet Building News 





SCHOOL BUILDING AID 


The Educational Committee of the House has 
under consideration a bill (HR 4499), to assist 
the states in the planning and construction of 
public educational plant facilities. 

The bill, which was introduced by Mr. Neely, 
would make available to the states the sum of 
$5,000,000 for surveys to be conducted by the 
United States Office of Education; it would make 
available $40,000,000 for the preparation of plans 
and specifications for needed school buildings to 
be erected by the states and by local school 
authorities; it would make available the sum of 
$1,500,000,000 to afford direct aid in construction 
of public educational plant facilities. The actual 
aid would range from 40 per cent to 60 per cent 
of the cost of buildings, on the basis of the 
economic ability of the respective states. It would 
be necessary that all funds appropriated under 
the proposed law be used by June, 1952. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT THE BEVERLY HILLS 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The school officials of the Beverly Hills Unified 
School District, Beverly Hills, Calif., have begun 
plans for the improvement of a six-acre site 
adjoining the high school. The site will be used 
for a horticulture garden, a parking lot to accom- 
modate 400 cars, and an outdoor lunch area and 
six tennis courts. The garden plot will include a 
greenhouse, a lath house, a classroom, and other 
facilities for horticulture classes. 


PROPOSE NEW HIGH SCHOOL PLANT IN 
REDLANDS 


The board of trustees of Redlands, Calif., has 
begun plans for a_ school-bond election this 
winter to finance the construction of a new 
high school plant. The site plan calls for the 
construction of an administration building, a 
cafeteria unit, a domestic science unit, an art 
unit, a music building, shops, a gymnasium, an 
athletic field, and a district administration build- 
ing. The cost of the work is expected to reach 
$1,300,000. 


NEW BUILDING PROGRAM AT GLENDALE 


The board of education at Glendale, Calif., has 
begun plans for a postwar school-building pro- 
gram. A school-bond issue of $2,700,000 was 
approved by the voters at an election in June, 
1945. 

The building program calls for additions to 12 
elementary schools, at an estimated cost of 
$958,000; the construction of a new junior high 
school plant, additions to three other junior 
high schools, to cost $1,320,000; a new shop 
addition for the senior high school; and new 
classrooms, auditorium, and gymnasium at the 
junior college to cost $440,000. 

Construction work will be started as soon as 
labor and materials are available. 


MACON BEGINS SCHOOL BUILDING PLANS 


Macon County, N. C., has begun plans for nine 
white and one Negro schools. Two of the plants 
contemplated are already completed. The total 
cost of the program, including equipment, will 
reach $400,000. . 


GREENSBORO ANNOUNCES FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


Supt. Ben L. Smith, of Greensboro, N. C., has 
announced a five-year school-building program 
to improve the housing facilities of that admin- 
istrative unit. The program, when completed, 
will cost $500,000, and includes seven building 
projects. 


THE NEW POSTWAR SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM 
IN RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 

The city of Riverside, Calif., has had a general 

population growth during the past decade which 

is being met by a similar expansion of the city 

school system. The school enrollment which now 
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Cleans THE MOST DELICATE DECORATIONS 
AND THE DIRTIEST BOILERS 





The vacuum producer 
and dirt container are 
located in the basement. 
Piping connects to con- 
venient inlets all over 
the building. 


For a quarter of a century, Spencer Central 
Vacuum Systems were installed primarily to 
clean floors. 

Special tools, easily manipulated on all 
kinds of floor surfaces, backed up by power- 
ful vacuum, resulted in faster, better cleaning 
at lower ultimate costs. 

In the meantime, other uses have become 
dominant in the minds of architects and build- 
ing superintendents. Spencer cleans radia- 
tors, filters, and boiler tubes, and often saves 
its cost on these items alone in a few years. 

In every kind of building it does something 
special—an extra dividend at no extra cost. 

In schools, its chalk trays; in theatres, pro- 
jection machinery; in hotels, rugs; in stores, 
its displays, and in hospitals, dry mops. 

Let us give you reasons why Spencer Vac- 
uum Cleaning will result in a better cleaned 
building at less cost in the long run. 


SPENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 





approximates 10,000 has been face to face with 
an increase of 25 per cent during the past ten 
years. Centrally located in a southern California 
citrous-growing and manufacturing area, River- 
side has beer virtually hemmed in during the 
war years by vast military training fields. 

On May 16, 1945, a school-bond issue in the 
amount of $1,500,000, was placed before the 
voters. Of the total, $500,000 was to be allotted 
to the elementary schools, $800,000 to three 
junior high schools and the senior high school, 
and $200,000 to an addition to the junior college. 

The bonds were sold on June 6, 1945, to the 
Security First National Bank of Los Angeles, at 
an interest rate of 1.12 per cent, which is the 
lowest in the history of Riverside County. 

The success of the bond issue campaign was 
attributed to a well-planned publicity program. 
In proposing the bonds to the voters, Supt. Ira 
C. Landis and members of the board of education 


called attention to the overcrowded conditions 
in many of the schools and to the definite indi- 
cation of future population growth. They stressed 
the immediate need for 25 additional classrooms 
to meet the housing needs in seriously congested 
buildings. 

Attention was also called to further needs in 
the way of shower facilities for physical-educa- 
tion units, a new cafeteria, an enlarged audi- 
torium for the senior high school, swimming 
pools for general use, and an auditorium for 
an elementary school. 


—_——_o—_—_—___—___—. 

® Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
begun plans for an extensive postwar school- 
building program, to cost $30,000,000. Plans and 
specifications for the new buildings have been 
prepared by Architect John C. Christenson, and 
application is to be made for federal assistance 
if and when available. 
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PIFEIETAA ATL ALAAWAN AAAI 


FOR winter weather with its snow, sleet and wet shoes, you need 
a wax on your floors that is weatherproof. 

The perfect wax to resist winter traffic is Neo-Shine. For the 
new improved Neo-Shine has a higher water-resisting quality, 
due to the use of a new emulsifying agent. 

Thus, Neo-Shine, unlike ordinary quick-drying waxes, shows 
no white spots from dripping water. Moreover, rugged Neo- 
Shine is able to withstand continuous wet-mopping. That’s why 
Neo-Shine is ideal wherever snow and water are tracked in. 

Try a water-proof Neo-Shine wax finish on your school floors. 
it will save not only money and labor but also fine flooring. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO 


NEO-SHINE 


WATER-RESISTING * SELF-SHINING - WAX 
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MEETING THE POSTWAR SCHOOL NEEDS 


In order to partially meet two urgent needs in 
the school system —transportation and housing 
—the Monroe County board of education at 
Union, W. Va., has approved a strict economy 
program. The various school communities of the 
county have begun to raise locally funds to carry 
on operating expenses, such as making repairs 
to the school buildings and furniture, repairing 
and adding to the library, providing instructional 
materials, etc. The money is being raised by the 
schools through the sponsoring of box or pie 
suppers, picture shows, variety programs, festi- 
vals, antique sales, and other means. These activi- 
ties have the added purpose of getting the 
community closely united to the school itself. 


Some schools are reporting in the $100 bracket 
and a genuine community “good time.” Thus, 
the board will have the necessary extra money 
for all its urgent needs. 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS IN MOBILE COUNTY, 
ALABAMA 


With the beginning of World War II and the 
flocking of thousands of workers into war indus- 
tries, the schools of Mobile, Ala., became seriously 
overcrowded due to the entry of children of 
warworkers in the vicinity. Classrooms became 
overcrowded, pupils were housed in rented quar- 
ters, and even vacant warehouses were utilized to 
house classes. 

Following its reorganization meeting of Novem- 
ber 22, 1944, the board of education, headed by 
Mr. E. R. Rencher, took the first steps to bring 
the school services up to a high standard for 
the postwar period and to maintain that 
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standard. A financial survey of the schools was 
conducted and copies of the report were distrib- 
uted to leading citizens of Mobile. 

The effort of the board to stabilize the finances 
of the school system, to put them on a debt-free, 
pay-as-you-go basis, and to improve the school 
services and the physical plant has been the goal 
of the board during the school year 1944—45. The 
financial study analyzed the income sources and 
made six recommendations. These are as follows: 

1. The deficit in the budget, amounting to $650,000, 


should be liquidated by a local sales tax of one cent 
on the dollar. 

2. The actual data, instead of prewar data, should be 
used in determining the minimum program fund allotments 
to Mobile, and the Alabama Education Association’s 
legislative proposal for the distribution of the $16,000,000 
educational trust-fund surplus should be supported. 

3. The balance of Mobile’s income tax, estimated at 
from $100,000 to $500,000 a year, should be appropriated 
to Mobile county schools. Mobile’s stake in the income 
tax has been set at $47,000 by the state revenue office. 

4. The property taxes should be equalized and tax- 
exempt industries’ should be assessed the 9-mill school 
tax, with a consequent gain to the schools of one-half 
million dollars. The tax equalization board should start 
immediately on a two-year appropriation of $100,000, 
one third of which must be paid by the state, and 
$22,222 each by the city, the county, and the school 
board. 

5. The Lanham Act funds should be used for new 
school construction, as well as for maintenance and oper- 
ation. Further funds must be applied for in 1945-46. 

6. Possible revisions in the public school fund allot- 
ment, making it independent of the minimum program 
fund, should be considered; a state-wide nine months’ 
school term should be provided, as well as a five-mill 
tax levy to which the average index is applied 

The board asked for and obtained a 3-mill district 
school tax for another 20-year period, at an estimated 
$300,000 per year. At the present time, the board has 
only one old warrant to meet in 1946, the sum of 
$27,000, when the schools will be debt-free. During the 
year the board obtained $554,338 from the state capital 


outlay fund for financing much needed new school con- 
struction. 


The board has made every effort to acquaint the public 
with the condition of the school finances, with recom- 
mendations for improvements when, and if, the public 
sees fit to approve those recommendations. 

SCHOOL FINANCE 

® The Chicago schools’ offering of $2,750,- 
000 in refunding bonds, due January 1, 1956, and 
optional from January 1, 1947, to January 1, 
1955, went to the National City Bank of New 
York, Bankers Trust Company, and Cruttenden 
& Company. Their bid named a price of 
100.4321 for a 1% per cent coupon. The bonds 
are being reoffered at prices to yield from 0.50 
to 1.25 per cent. 
® The State Education Department of South 
Dakota has reserved $974,231 to pay one half of 
the tuition of nonresident students attending 
school outside their districts. The balance of the 
special $1,250,000 state school appropriation for 
the year has been apportioned among school dis- 
tricts making a property tax levy. 
® Omaha, Neb. The public schools are faced 
again with financial troubles not solved by 
the school finance law passed by the 1945 legis- 
lature. Supt. H. M. Corning, in his latest annual 
report, shows that there will be a deficit of 
$37,225 by August 31, 1946. In the last fiscal 
year ending August 31, 1945, there was a cash 
deficit of $60,000. Superintendent Corning has 
called upon the board to begin a study of the 
entire problem of financing so that the schools 
will be adequately financed and that the children 
will not suffer in comparison with children in 
other cities. 
® Lansing, Mich. The board of education has 
for the first time approved a school budget ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000, exclusive of new buildings. 
Slight increases in expenditures were approved 
for all departments, except capital outlay and 
general fund. Funds for instructional service 
show an increase of $63,963. 


cee. il. 
ANNUAL INSTITUTE ON READING DISABILITIES 
The Annual Seminar in Reading Disabilities 

will be held at Temple University, Philadelphia, 

Pa., from January 28 to February 1, 1946. Lec- 

tures, demonstrations, and discussions will be 

used to develop the central theme. 
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“USING THE CLASSROOM FILM” 





$2 ,750,- 
4 e 
ok Helps New Teachers, Experienced Teachers 
’ 
+ * 
He F Get More Learning from Classroom Films! 
fice of 
+ bonds 
mm 0.50 , . , ‘ . 
Available now! The fi/m that increases tested techniques were used in making 
Bay the effectiveness of every teacher using this film. as are used in the production WHAT THE FILM DOES: 
tending classroom films! The fi/m that actual- of all badass Britannica Class- Shows steps in typical utiliza- 
of the : room Films. tion of classroom film: 
ly takes you into the classroom and 7 ca 
ie = ; y ‘ , 7 , 1. The Teaching Situation. 
emonstrates accepted techniques [for , . ’ i 
' P ‘4 Every educator will find this new text- The Teacher's Preparation 
e faced using classroom films to maximum ad- , ' . Preparing the Class for the 
ved by film an important adjunct to his audio- Film 
. . = . . , . . 
5 legis- | vantage! The film that shows how to visual teaching program. Arrangements Showing of Classroom Film 
a | integrate film content with regular can be made to have “Using the Class- Cotes Soa 508 Re- 
st fiscal classroom curriculum and with other room Film’ shown in your school. Individual and Classroom 
Moos = teaching tools and methods. The film For complete information fill out and re by Show- 
| . . ing of the Film 
eh that shows how to use the 500 other mail the coupon below. Do it now! 
Sc s 
children Encyclopaedia Britannica classroom 
dren in 
films. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
tion has Fe ee 
dget ex- sate Je ws4 oe 8 | 
uildings. Using the Classroom Film” isa mew =| ~—s ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 10M, 
ved > P . 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
ae release of Encylopaedia Britannica | Please send me, Me se a 
y © . i C) Informati “Using t s ilm” 
service Films. It helps teachers, administra- | f Seauieer pr a one. Ae dtaaaiion Ghesmeem Films (sound) 
‘ | [] Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 
tors, superintendents to learn more l 
Name Date 
HLITIES ; 
sabilities about teaching with the classroom | Your Position 
adelphia, - ' 
~% [an film. And they'll retain that knowl- my: 
will be edge longer, too, for the same teacher- | Address of School 
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HEYWwooon’s /: 


able. Those 


within the next few months. 









this circular which 
Heywood line in full color. 


circular without obligation. 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED 


A NEW circular showing 
Heywood’s line of tubular, mov- 
able school furniture is now avail- 
items already in 
production are shown along with 
pieces we expect to manufacture 


@ We'll be happy to send you 
shows the 
Just 
send a letter or postcard to 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago (11) 
Ill., and you will get this colorful 
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Washington News 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY 


The Surplus Property Administration, on 
November 8, put into effect a regulation (SPA 
No. 14) to implement Section 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, and designed to channel 
surplus goods on the basis of need to public 
school systems, libraries, universities, research 
institutions, and others. Under the regulation, 
disposal agencies are to permit a discount of 
40 per cent from the fair value of the property, 
and are to give preference to health and educa- 
tional agencies not only for goods directly used 
for education and health, but also those needed 
for operational purposes. The Office of Educa- 





tion will review cases through its Washington 
office and district representatives. 
MILITARY TRAINING 

The demands of military groups for compul- 
sory universal military training. were sharply 
supported in the biennial report of General 
George Marshall, on October 10, in which the 
need for a year’s service for all 18-year-olds was 
repeated. Informed quarters in Washington do 
not expect that the May-Gurney bill which has 
the support of the Congressional committees, 
will be reported out in 1945. President Truman 
has supported the principle of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

The proposed army and navy program would 
provide practically the same courses of instruc- 
tion as those given the nation’s fighting men 
during the war. The army expects to take 700,- 
000 conscripts through the entire ground-forces 
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program, beginning with physical examination, 
outfitting, and classification. 

Each youth would be assigned to the army 
branch for which he is deemed best fitted. Then 
would follow nine weeks of basic training. The 
next period, varying from nine weeks for an 
infantryman to 26 weeks for air force person- 
nel, would be devoted to specialized training. 
There would be practice in patroling for infantry 
units; construction work for engineers, while 
specialists in air and service forces would con- 
tinue their advanced technical training. Then 13 
weeks would be devoted to building battalions 
from companies, then regiments, and finally 
divisions. The last eight weeks would be utilized 
for large scale maneuvers under conditions as 
close to actual combat as can be achieved. 

The navy and marine corps would divide 
approximately 275,000 conscripts under the pro- 
posed program. The navy would begin with a 13 


week recruiting program, followed by 13 weeks 
specialized instruction at appropriate schools. 
Then the young sailors would receive three 


months of “operational” training in various 
types of warships. Their last three months would 
be spent afloat or operating naval aircraft at 
sea. 

After the traditjonal recruit training the 
marines would take reservists through small 
unit training and specialized instruction to field 
exercises and amphibious maneuvers under battle 
conditions. 

Army and navy men assert that they are pre- 
pared to revise the program whenever changes 
are warranted by development of improved 
weapons or new fighting techniques. The cost of 
the program, involving the training of 975,000 
men annually, is estimated at $1,775,000,000. 

* * * * 

A bill which is expected to mollify the edu- 
cational and other groups who oppose military 
training has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Knowland of California. The bill would 
set up a point system under which every boy 
would be registered at 18 and would be required 
to undergo a year of military training before 
reaching the age of 21. The only exceptions would 
be the accumulation of 36 points acquired at the 
rate of nine yearly for service in ROTC, the 
National Guard, or a recognized military organ- 
ization. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION IMPROVES STATISTICAL 
REPORTING 


The U. S. Office of Education has established 
a statistical research service as a means of im- 
proving its statistical reporting. 

The new service which is responsible for plan- 
ning and directing all statistical activities of the 
Office will have among its duties the preparation 
of all basic periodic statistics of education, such 
as the statistical chapters of the Biennial Survey 
of Education, the production of special statistical 
studies, and the co-ordination and review of 
plans for securing information and statistical re- 
search studies of the Office. 

Among its service functions will be technical 
consultative assistance to administrative officials 
and specialists in the various divisions of the 
Office, and school and college officials on research 
studies and investigations involving statistical 
method and the maintenance of record systems. 
The chief of the new service is Dr. F. G. Cornell. 
Mr. E. M. Foster is chief reporting statistician. 


FEW PUPILS DROP FROM GYMNASIUM CLASSES 


In Washington, D. C., fears that high school 
boys would desert their gymnasium (physical 
education) classes as a result of a board ruling 
to excuse military-training cadets from gymna- 
sium classes were held groundless by the school 
principals and coaches. 

A majority of boys at the Armstrong High 
School said they preferred gymnasium to cadet 
classes. Other schools reported few dropouts in 
gymnasium classes. At the Wilson School, 35 
boys asked to be excused, and at the Coolidge 
High School, 15 dropouts were reported. Some 
concern had been expressed that the ruling would 
interfere with the physical education program in 
the schools. 


| 
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There’s a NEW TOUCH, a NEW ACTION in the NEW REMINGTON — 
army the sweetest running typewriter you’ve ever used! Developed by 
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The Remington Rand research, perfected by Remington Rand engineers, 
r an it puts at your fingertips a Personal Touch more sensitive, more uni- 
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— only Remington Rand craftsmen know how to build them. No wonder 

S as more Remingtons have been sold than any other make! No wonder 

livide Remington Rand is the FIRST name in typewriters! See for yourself... 
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Famed for its 
Precisioned Mechanism 


a«. that’s the New 


DEVRY 


16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM 
PROJECTOR 


A beautiful, modern, streamlined 
portable projector with separate 
amplifier and speaker system... 
precision mechanisms built with 
steel-forge toughness plus the 
jeweler’s infinite skill...and de- 
— like a fine watch for years 
of day-in, day-out trouble-free 
service—that’s the NEW DeVRY 
16mm. sound-on-film projector. 

In the NEW DeVRY, you get the 
ultimate of sound—crisp, intelli- 
gible conversation, or the full 
majesty of symphonic music—clear 
definition of image— uniformity of 
illumination over the screen’s en- 
tire surface; soft, natural brilliance 
that assures viewing comfort. 

Theater maaanet of perform- 
ance—are built into DeVRY 
16mm. equipment by the same 
craftsmen who build 35mm. pro- 
jectors and sound systems for the 
world’s finest theaters. 


Buy the 3-purpose Proj 


MAKE SURE YOU GET ALL THESE 


ur DeVRY 
ple It 

‘ou how sim it 
sound and silent films. ote thread, focus 
and maintain the 
new DeVRY. Or 
write DeVRY 
CORPORATION, 
1111 Armitage Av- 
enue, Chicago 14 


Let 


1. The NEW DeVRY is a 3-purpose , ee 


unit that SAFELY projects both 


2. The NEW DeVRY shows both black- 
and-white and color film without 
extra equipment. 

3. The NEW DeVRY has separately 
housed 25-watt amplifier and 
sturdy 12-inch electro-dynamic 
speaker which afford portable Pub- 
lic Address facilities—indoors and 
out. 
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ment. 
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STEPS IN A POSTWAR BUILDING 
CAMPAIGN 


(Concluded from page 37) 


the plan, and are asked in to help advise with 
the school administration through committees, 
then the program will be quickly accepted 
when put to an election to raise funds. 


The Superintendent Must Work Forward 

Through all of the period of postwar plan- 
ning — and until the buildings are completed 
—the superintendent should constantly and 
continuously study and analyze the constantly 
changing situation and its problems. There 


is developing a considerable source of re- 
search data on school design and construction. 
Much fine work has been done on such areas 
as natural illumination. Many materials sup- 
ply firms have very fine helps for postwar 
school design and construction. The leading 
school and architectural magazines are doing 
an excellent job of keeping their reading 
public advised of the development of new 
ideas and practices. When a superintendent is 
responsible for spending a huge sum to con- 
struct a school plant that will help or hinder 
the education of the community’s children 
for decades to come, it behooves him to know 
all it is possible to know about the products 
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for which the expenditure is made. It is an 
educational duty to be learned on postwar 
school planning. 

In Delano, the public is being kept informed 
on the school-building program by the local 
press, the parent-teacher association, and 
speakers at service clubs. Every opportunity 
is taken to discuss each new development 
with individuals in the community. 

No greater opportunity for permanent pro- 
fessional service has ever been placed before 
educators than the present school-plant plan- 
ing program. May our judgment be mature, 
May we be willing to work, study, and plan 
more thoroughly than ever before. The boys 
and girls of the next century will reap the 
benefits of our efforts. 


THE WIAA PROVIDES PUPIL INSURANCE 


(Concluded from page 46) 


taught the necessity for such a program. A 
real program for physical preparedness will 
be far more strenuous than any previously 
offered. Excuses will not be accepted, rather 
will the effort be toward correction and hard- 
ening. A program of pupil coverage is most 
timely as it should assist in stimulating a 
real physical fitness program. 

Education in its many forms and numerous 
ramifications is a state requirement. The school 
in turn has the responsibility of making the 
training both valuable and safe. Parents and 
schools operatifg together can accomplish 
much in the program for physical fitness. 

> 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


November 30—December 1. New Jersey State Education 
Association at Atlantic City, N. J. A. H. Skean, Central 
Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. Charles J. Strahan, ex-secretary 
200 Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 

December 7-8. South Dakota Education Association at 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. Delegate Assembly. S. B. Nissen, ex- 
secretary, 218 S. Main Avenue, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; 
headquarters, Civic Auditorium. 

December 7-8. New England Association of College 
and Secondary Schools at Boston, Mass. George S. Miller, 
secretary, Tufts College, Medford, Mass.; headquarters, 
Hotel Statler. 

December 1ro—11. Montana School Board Association at 
Bozeman, Mont. J. L. Gleason, Sr., secretary, Box 669, 
Livingston, Mont. 

December 26-28. New York State Association of 
Elementary Principals at Syracuse, N. Y. Charles W. 
Joyce, secretary, 223 Deerfield Drive, Rochester 9, N. Y.; 
headquarters, Hotel Syracuse. 

December 26-28. Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation at Harrisburg, Pa. H. E. Gayman, secretary, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa.; headquarters, Penn- 
Harris Hotel. 

December 27-28. New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals at Syracuse, N. Y. Willard Prier, 
secretary, Oneida High School, Oneida, N. Y.; head- 
quarters, Onondoga Hotel. 

December 27-29. Illinois Education Association at Chi- 





cago, Ill. Irving F. Pearson, secretary, 100 FE. Edwards 
St., Springfield, Ill.; headquarters, Morrison Hotel. 
December 27-29. Modern Language Association of 


America at Chicago, Ill. P. W. Long, 
Washington Square, E., New York, N. Y.; headquarters, 
Stevens Hotel. 

January 10-12. Association of American Colleges at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Guy E. Snavely, secretary, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C.; headquarters, Claridge 
Hotel. 

January 28—February 1. National Recreation Association 
at Atlantic City, N. J. Thomas E. Rivers, secretary, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.; headquarters, 
Claridge Hotel. 

January 30—February 2. lowa State Teachers Association 
at Des Moines, Iowa. Harry G. Barnes, secretary, 415 
Shops Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


= EE 





®> M. C. Darnett, of Crawfordsville, Ind., has become 
Indiana director for the America Corporation, of Chicago 
and New York. 
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Four complete books in 
one . .. laboratory equip- 
ment for junior and senior 
high ‘schools and junior 
colleges. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE 
READJUSTMENT PERIOD 


(Concluded from page 34) 


service of vocational education in the post- 
war period which does not consider these 
factors is incomplete and inadequate. To 
give our people equal vocational education 
opportunity, we must consider all of the 
people and the opportunities which exist, 
or are nonexistent, in their local environ- 
ments. 

Vocational education is amply able to 
meet the training requirements of the re- 
conversion period and of the peacetime 
expansion which we see on the horizon. 
Vocational educators have had the experi- 
ence; their organizational setup is estab- 
lished; they require no new system of 
schools or administrative channeling. Voca- 
tional education is a going concern. 

But for necessary expansion there must 
be sufficient understanding to guarantee 
the needed local, state, and federal support 


essential to adequate vocational education 
service. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING STANDARDS TO BE 
REVISED 


(Concluded from page 36) 


The planning of school buildings for the post- 
War period must take these changes into account 
and provide for large expansions of school 
services and for internal changes. It is certain 
(1) that there will be higher standards in all the 
areas of education; (2) there will be a trend 
toward re-establishing the parity between ele- 
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THIS NEW BOOK 
WILL HELP YOU PLAN... 


@ If you're planning new laboratories or rearranging 
present rooms, you need our new Laboratory Equip- 
ment Catalog. Section 209-A shows photographs of 
actual Hamilton installations and contains many sug- 
gestions for general science laboratories, showing 
how standard equipment can be arranged to meet 


your layout problems. 


@ Hamilton engineers are well qualified to help you 


take advantage of our free creative planning 
service. Send the coupon today. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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» HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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mentary and high school education; (3) it is 
certain that rural schools will raise the quality 
of their services; (4) the adult education and 
community use of school buildings is certain to 
be expanded. Among the special trends to be met 
will be enlarged health education programs and 
a broadening of the practical vocational subjects. 
The postwar school building must take into 
account also new methods of instruction, particu- 
larly audio-visual education. 


Cincinnati Studies Its Schools 


Dr. John H. Herrick, assistant superintendent 
of schools of Cincinnati, presented to the Coun- 
cil an outline of the remarkable survey and school- 
plant improvement program that has been car- 
ried on in Cincinnati since early in 1944, through 
the joint services of the Ohio University Bureau 
of Educational Research and the Cincinnati School 
Department of Research. The undertaking has 
involved all the elements of the postwar educa- 
tional program, financing, remodeling, and ex- 
pansion of existing plant, new buildings, and 
abandonment of unneeded and outworn school- 
houses. At present, committees of teachers are 
studying plans for departmental rooms in schools, 
and a complete catalog of standards and funda- 
mental needs is being prepared for the architects 
who will plan the new school buildings. Dr. 
Herrick made a strong plea for correct public 
relations as an essential element in school-build- 
ing programs. 

In the absence of Mr. Don L. Essex, president 
W. K. Wilson outlined the tentative recommen- 
dations of the New York State Commissions on 
Ventilation and Lighting Standards. Miss Marion 
Telford, of the National Safety Council, suggested 
a number of questions which school authorities 
must answer in order to safeguard children 
against traffic hazards and hazards due to through 
highway traffic and special traffic-producing busi- 
ness establishments in the neighborhood of 
schools. 


Standards Reorganization 


The Council did not tackle the difficult problem 
of reorganizing its statement of school building 
standards but contented itself with working out 
a method of tackling the job effectively and 
quickly. It was agreed to establish immediately 
a central steering committee which would develop 
regional committees to work out standards for 
regional needs and special educational methods. 

The standards problem was discussed by Mr. 
W. F. Credle, of Raleigh, N. C., and by Prof. 
W. W. Carpenter, of Columbia, Mo. The latter 
pointed out vigorously the need for a great im- 
provement in rural and community school serv- 
ices which would require a marked expansion of 
practically every special division of the school 
plant. 

The Council apparently intended that the new 
standards should include a discussion of each of 
the standards proposed, with specific considera- 
tion of the various types of school organization 
which require modifications of existing standards. 
The old idea of unilateral lighting was sharply 
criticized because of the magnificent lighting 
results obtained in the far west with bilateral 
and trilateral window arrangements. 

The Council elected as its officers for 1946-47: 

President: H. C. Headden, Director of State 
School Building Service, Nashville, Tenn. 

Vice-president: Wilford A. Clapp, Chief Divi- 
sion of School Plants, Lansing, Mich. 

Secretary-treasurer; John L. Graham, Director 
of School Building Service, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Executive Committee: C. E. Laborde, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Charles Bursch, Sacramento, Calif.; 
W. G. Wilson, Albany, N. Y.; holdover: I. O. 
Friswold, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hie ac sl 

®> Henry A. Orson, of Ellsworth, Wis., has taken over 
the superintendency at Stoughton, where he succeeds 
Robert G. Petersen. 
> Dr. Frank P. Bocre has taken over the superin- 
tendency at Ocean City, N. J., succeeding Willard B. 
Matthews. 
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that for over 96 years 
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EDUCATION, A STATE FUNCTION? 
(Concluded from page 22) 


dependent local school-district units has 
supplied thousands of educational labora- 
tories from which a wealth of ideas for the 
implementing of popular education has 
come. Far more ideas have come to public 
education in this way than could come 
from a single controlling agency at each 
state capital. The central state educational 
authority is at its best, in fact, in helping 
to spread the advanced practices in educa- 
tion developed by progressive school dis- 
tricts stimulated in creativity by their free- 
dom from external controls. 

To increase the power and the control of 
the state in education, except for purposes 
of co-ordination and broad guidance, means 
state bureaucracy. We decry federal 
bureaucracy but tend to overlook the corre- 
sponding dangers within the states, with the 
capitol corridors blocked by improvised 
offices and the capitol grounds gluttered 
with makeshift office buildings. State 
bureaus may be closer to the people than 
federal bureaus, but they are not close 
enough to avoid the dangers of foiled 
representation of the people. 

Let us not be misled by the champions 
of the state as the proper unit to take 
over the control of popular education in 
our country. These champions belong to 
the impatient group that cannot wait for 
what seems to them to be the too slow grist 
of democracy, They want to get the power 
into the hands of the state, farther from 
the immediate control of the people, so as 
to speed up their conception of educational 
progress. They are willing to pay for the 
apparently more rapid progress with the 
hase from the golden urn of democracy. 
It is not, however, progress in spite of 
democracy that we want, but progress 
through democracy. The latter may be 
slower but it is surer and more permanent; 
it is more American. 

Finally it should be stressed that it is 
not accurate to say that even legally educa- 
tion is a state function. The truth is that in 
our country the function of education is 
held by the people. The people have set 
up a Federal Government, state govern- 
ments, and local governments. To the Fed- 
eral Government they delegate educational 
functions very sparingly and cautiously. 
To the state governments they delegate a 
more liberal but carefully selected assort- 
ment of educational functions, for the 
states are closer to them than the Federal 
Government. But being democratically 
minded, in keeping with American tradi- 
tions and ideals, the people retain the 
principal functions of education for their 
local school districts, close to their own 
hearts. 


HOW WE DID IT 
(Concluded from page 28) 
testing program was especially good. They 
felt that they had been asked not only to 
aid the teacher, but that they had per- 
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formed a vital service to their fellow stu- 
dents. Their pride and interest was so great 
that they made recommendations and 
offered suggestions for the succeeding year’s 
program. 

Good eyesight is a major value in life 
and is irreplaceable. It is appalling that 
education which is almost wholly depend- 
ent upon good sight should be so destruc- 
tive of it. The most common cause of 
defective vision is reading in which the 
pupil must indulge in almost every class. 
room. Schools must make more of an effort 
to control favorable visual conditions, and 
the pupils should be taught the knowledge 
and habits which will insure the protec- 
tion of their eyes, but community and 
parental education must keep pace if re- 
sults are to be accomplished. 


STUDENT COUNCIL ADVENTURES 
IN GROUP DISCUSSION 


(Concluded from page 32) 


democracy in action. Co-operative effort, 
tolerance, and fair play in discussion, and 
learning to listen to informed leaders are 
necessary if democracy is to succeed. This 
technique gives practice in eliminating 
prejudices, detecting propaganda and false 
reasoning. Assembling facts, weighing evi- 
dence, coming to decisions, and acting upon 
decisions intelligently reached are essentials 
of everyday living in a democracy. The 
authority of superior knowledge promotes 
respect for law and order and evokes intel- 
ligent, not blind, obedience among Amer- 
icans, far more than does the authority of 
command. Group discussion trains for 
leadership and listenership, without either 
of which democracy flounders. 

In conclusion, intelligent group dis- 
cussion promotes the general welfare (of 
students and the community), observes that 
great civil liberty, freedom of expression 
with its corollary responsibilities, invokes 
the assent of the governed in social policies 
by wise decisions arrived at through access 
to the facts, and employs peaceful methods 
of settling controversials by the appeal to 
reason. Group discussion is a democratic 
way of life for Americans. 





® Arnotp M. Hess has been elected secretary of 
the board of education of Newark, N. J., to succeed Alfred 
H. Kriek. Harry Ktiinc has been named assistant 
secretary. 

> A. H. Laucuner has been appointed acting supet- 
intendent of schools at Urbana, Ill. He has taken over 
the duties of T. H. Cobb, who is recuperating from an 
illness. 

® Jonas SAwpon, superintendent of schools at Grand 
Ledge, Mich., is resigning after a service of 42 years 
in the schools. 

> Supr. Harotp J. West, of Ogallala, 
entered upon his tenth year of service. 

> Supt. Artincton I. Crow, of Haverhill, Mass., will 
resign on January 1, 1946, 

> Supt. W. R. Frencn, of Stromsburg, Neb., has been 
appointed to the state committee of the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 

> Supr. ARNotp Rose, of Campton, Ky., has been 
elected president of the Upper Kentucky River Education 
Association. PLeas TuRNER, of Booneville, was named 
vice-president. 

®»R. O. Moore, of Albany, Mo., has been elected 
president of the new county-wide high school and grade 
teachers’ association of Gentry County. Austin MILLER, 
of King City, was named vice-president. 


Neb., has 
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Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


HAMILTON AUTOMATIC CLOTHES DRYER 


The new Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer 
meets a real need in the school. It solves the 
problem of drying gymnasium and swimming 
equipment easily and conveniently . . . without 
taking up much valuable floor space. In the 
home-economics class, it completes the modern 
laundry assembly and makes washing, drying, 
and ironing possible at one session. 

The efficient operating principle assures speedy 
and economical performance. You just snap on 
the switch and start the dryer. Next, take the 
wet clothes as they come from the wringer or 
spinner and toss them into the Hamilton. Clothes 
revolve with a slow, gentle tumbling action in 
clean, warm air. In a few minutes they are taken 
out ... soft, fluffy, sweet smelling, dry, wrinkle 
free. This patented operating principle gives 
maximum, high-drying temperatures and rapid 
drying action. 

Of steel construction with white enamel finish, 
the dryer is well insulated, has electric drive, is 
quiet, and requires no lubrication. Operating cost 
is low. Dimensions of both gas and electric 
models are 39” high; 31” wide, and 27%” deep. 

Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1201. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Return to normal prewar delivery schedules is 
announced by Vallen, Inc., manufacturers of 
noiseless tracks, automatic curtain controls, and 
special equipment for theaters, schools, and audi- 
toriums. Substantial shipments of standard Vallen 
all-steel tracks, rear fold track and “Round-the- 
Corner” track equipment are already being made. 
The firm, founded in 1915, has pioneered and 
developed much of the stage equipment now 
standard in the entertainment world. The com- 
pany recently announced the opening of two new 
departments for special equipment for schools 
and institutions where stage demonstrations and 
movies are being used. 

Vallen, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1202. 


MERRIAM COMPANY ANNOUNCE 


The lifting of restrictions on publishers’ use of 
paper has enabled the acceleration of new editions 
of Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms and Web- 
ster’s Biographical Dictionary. Because the wars 
have made necessary the increased production of 
the new International and Collegiate Dictionaries, 
the production of the other much needed books 
had to be scheduled for a time when more paper 
became available. 

G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield 2, 
Mass. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1203. 


CRAM NEW CATALOG 


Ready for distribution is a new complete 40- 
page catalog of maps, globes, charts, and other 
teaching aids. Featured are “air-age geography” 
teaching equipment and a comprehensive list of 
large scale history maps. Another feature is 
Cram’s simplified globe for the teaching of geog- 


raphy and other social studies in the lower 
grades. This globe —containing less than 150 
place names—jis the first globe which school 


children should see and study. Showing no coun- 
try boundaries, the globe cannot get out of date 
George F. Cram Company, 730 East Washing- 
ton Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—1204. 


HEALTH AND GROOMING AIDS 
Complete programs on four subjects — Dental 
Health, Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, and 
Muscles and Exercise — are available through the 
Educational Department of Bristol-Myers Com- 


pany. This material, which includes wall charts, 
teacher’s folders, student leaflets, and check sheets, 
is illustrated and described in the new Bristol- 
Myers catalog. 
Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Depart- 
ment, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—1205. 


RCA VICTOR NEW SPANISH LANGUAGE RECORDS 

Announcement has been made of a new Span- 
ish language record set titled “New World Span- 
ish,” to consist of two albums of ten 10-inch 
records, together with a 337-page textbook. Pre- 
pared and arranged by Spanish language authori- 
ties, the new set is designed to give a practical 
approach to the language by students in class- 
rooms and individuals in homes. The new set 


‘ was prepared jointly by Henry Grattan Doyle 


and Francisco -Aguilera. Mr. Doyle is dean of 
Columbian College of George Washington Uni- 
versity; Francisco Aguilera is assistant director 
of the Hispanic foundation of the Library of 
Congress, He formerly served as instructor in 
Spanish at Yale University. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Division, Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1206. 


HOW TO RUN A FILM LIBRARY 

Appreciating the need for a functional manual 
on the mechanics of operating a 16mm. classroom 
film library, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
has published “How to Run a Film Library,” for 
use by school film librarians. The book is de- 
signed to help improve procedures so that better 
and more frequent use of films will be possible. 
The four general sections take up: (1) forms for 
operating procedures; (2) film storage; (3) care, 
maintenance and repair of films; (4) how to 
offer more technical help to the teacher. 

Director School Relations, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1207. 


NEW FILMS 
Coral and Its Creatures. 

No. 5844, 10 min. The underseas life on a 
coral reef. All types of gorgeous tropical fish and 
microscopic studies of coral polyps, the architects 
of the coral reefs. (Produced in Australia) 

Bell and Howell Company, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1208. 


USING THE CLASSROOM FILM 

“Using the Classroom Film” is a new teacher- 
training sound-motion picture photographed in 
co-operation with the Laboratory School. of the 
University of Chicago. Based upon 15 years’ 
experience, it demonstrates approved procedure 
for teaching with motion pictures. The film rec- 
ommended for demonstrating the teaching 
method is “The Wheat Farmer”; the class is a 
seventh-grade social studies group studying how 
the world is fed. The picture is designed for 
teacher-training courses, teachers’ meetings, and 
workshops, and for extension department film 
libraries. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1209. 


PAN-AMERICAN FILMS 

Three travel films, in color, have been com- 
pleted for Pan-American World Airways. De- 
signed to stimulate public interest in various areas 
served by the far-flung lines of the Pan-American 
System, the pictures deal with Alaska, Bermuda, 
and Latin America. The films feature interpre 
tive musical scores. Early release of the subjects 
is planned. 

The Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1210. 
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Young America Films 


Among the films to be produced by Young 
America Films, Inc., are the following: 

We, the Peoples (high school), a thoughtful 
exposition of the struggles of man for peace and 
an explanation of the United Nations Charter 
and the organization which it forms. The film 
discusses the chief points of the Charter and the 
functions of the two various committees and 
administrative offices. Accompanied by two slide 
films and a teachers’ guide. 

Safety at School (primary grades), the safety 
experiences of a primary grade child on his way 
to and from school. Designed for teaching street 
safety. 

Among other films are: 

Safety at Home (elementary grades). 

Safety at Play (primary grades). 

Our Shrinking World (high school). 

Techniques of Typing (junior high). 

What Numbers Mean (primary grades). 

Map Study (elementary grades), prepared to 
help the elementary students understand what 
a map is and what meanings are behind the con- 
ventional symbols he must learn to understand, 

Johnny’s Day (primary grades). 

Federal Government (junior high), analyzes the 
thrée branches of the national government and 
shows how they function separately and as an 
integrated unit. 

State Government (junior high), describes the 
component parts of the state government and 
explains their major functions and operations. 

Young America Films, Inc., 32 East 57th St. 
New York 32, N. Y. , 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1211. 


Jeep-Herders 

Planet Pictures has just released a pictorially 
beautiful, full color, first-run feature, “Jeep- 
Herders.” The picture is 16mm., full length, a 
thrilling action-packed drama of the west. The 
company has in production, two full-length 
features, “Detours to Danger” and “The Peoples 
Choice.” 

Planet Pictures, Inc., 5746 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1212. 


OFFER NEW CATALOG 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago 13, IIL, has 
announced the completion of a new filmo-sound 
catalog. 
Bell & Howell Co., 
Chicago 13, Ill. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—1213. 


— > — 


1801 Larchmont Ave. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 

During the month of October, 1945, school- 
bond sales were reported, in the amount of 
$11,615,910. The largest sales were Iowa, $1,275,- 
000; Nebraska, $1,940,410; Texas, $3,336,000. 
The average rate of interest as of November 1 
was 1.56 per cent. 

During the same period, short-term paper and 
refunding bonds were sold, amounting to 
$1 326,500. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of September, 1945, Dadge 
reported contracts let for 164 educational build- 
ings, to cost a total of $10,100,000. The contracts 
were let in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

During the month of September, 1945, in 11 
states west of the Rocky Mountains, contracts 
were let for the erection of 13 school buildings, 
to cost $1,261,090. During the same period, 18 
projects in preliminary stages were reported, to 
cost an estimated $3,419,110. 

SCHOOL FIRE LOSSES IN 1944 

In ten states which report fire losses, a total 
of 193 fires were recorded in school and college 
buildings during 1944, with a total loss of 
$779,375. * 

On the basis of this record, the National Fire 
Protection Association estimates that, during the 
same period, a total of 2300 school and college 
fires occurred in the entire United States. The 
losses are estimated at $6,000,000. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Electronics for Boys and Girls 
By Jeanne Bendick. Cloth, 148 pages. Price, $1.50 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, N. Y. 
This very human book explains the work of electrons 
so that any boy—-even an old one who has acquired 


the dignity of school-board membership will under- 
stand and enjoy this electrical marvel. 
The Pupils’ Own Vocabulary Speller 

For grades 2 to 7. Cloth, 118 to 132 pages. Prices, 


48 and 56 cents. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

In spite of the astonishingly 
scientific materials — vocabulary, method, child language, 
and social interests which these books include, they 
make the learning of spelling a pleasurable experience. 


large combination of 


Citizenship in Our Democracy (rev. ed.) 

By Parker, Patterson, and McAlister. Cloth, 373 pages, 
illustrated. $1.36. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 

A modern textbook in civics for grades seven and eight, 
emphasizing the responsibility of each citizen to do his 
part in democratic citizenship. The pupil is introduced 
to citizenship logically in the home and the neighborhood 
and its institutions. Then he learns the forms and func- 
tions of local, state, and national government, and, 
finally, studies the Constitution of the United States. 
At the ends of chapters, he is given “things to do and 
learn’ as tests of his knowledge and exercises in thinking. 


My First Number Book 
My Second Number Book 

By J. R. Clark, A. S. Otis, and Caroline Hatton. Book 
I, 80 pages, 28 cents; Book II, 112 pages, 36 cents. 
World Book Company, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

These workbooks, intended for first and second grade 
use, apply the latest knowledge concerning children’s 
ability to understand number concepts and to develop 
skills in their use. Immediate needs of children are care- 
fully balanced with future essential arithmetical knowl- 
edge and skills. 


Teaching Children to Read 

Compiled by Supt. Dwight B. Ireland. Paper, 36 pages. 
Price, $1. Published by the board of education, Birming- 
ham, Mich. 

Pictures rather than text tell the story of Birmingham’s 
fine achievement in building an effective reading program 
in the elementary schools. The document will convince 
any parent that all the best purposes of a basic, as well 
as of a remedial, program are achieved. 


New World Neighbors 

Four new books, illustrated. 
Heath & Co., Boston 16, Mass 

Work and Play in the Philippines, Pioneers of Puerto 
Rico, Children of the Sun in Hawaii, and Holiday in 
Alaska are new additions to the New World Neighbors 
series of social readers for ages 8 to 14. They present 
in stories the history and the life of our neighbors. The 
Philippine book is the work of several natives. 


Each 48 cents. D. C. 


English in Action (Fourth Edition) 

By J. C. Tressler. Four books. Cloth, illustrated 
to $1.36. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 16, Mass 

Some of the activities on which the fourth edition of 
this popular series for the high school has placed added 
emphasis are: reading for comprehension, listening, taking 
notes, thinking, speaking, preparing manuscript, explaining, 
reporting, developing personality, preparing for citizen- 
ship, enriching the vocabulary, understanding and applying 
the rules of grammar. Special features that appeal to one 
reviewer are the efficient treatment of pronunciation and 
enunciation and the thorough study of functional gram- 
mar. The latter is in a separate part of each book. To 
add to the efficiency of this study, a limited amount of 
diagraming is used in the new edition 


$1.28 


Straight Down 

By Henry B. Lent. Cloth, 96 pages. The 
Company, New York, N. Y 

This second reader is based entirely on the aviation 
interests of children The vocabularly includes 163 
new words, in addition to a similar number first met 
by the readers in the first book of the series. 


Macmillan 


India 

By Hilda Wierum Boulter. Boards, 25 pages. Price, $1. 
Holiday House, New York, N. Y. 

This brief book high spots the complex peoples, religion 
politics, history, economics that together form the most 
fascinating and mysterious culture on the earth. Striking 
colored illustrations supplement the text which is descrip 
tive rather than critical 
Fundamental Mathematics 

By Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, and Rolland R 
Smith. Cloth, 402 pages. World Book Company, Yonkers 
N. Y 

A second-year junior high school text, addressed to 
both urban and rural situations. 
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What's the other thing we ought to do 
this [Jhristmas ¢ 


or the last four years, the Christ- 
¥ sos phrase “Peace on earth, good 
will to man” has had a pretty hollow, 
bitter ring. 

This year, it won’t. 

And surely, one thing each of us 
will want to do this Christmas is to 
give thanks that peace has finally 
come to us—both peace and victory. 

One other thing we ought to do: 


In our giving, this year, let’s choose 
—first—the kind of gift that helped 
to bring us peace and victory and 
will now help us to enjoy them. 

* 


Victory Bonds take care of the men 
who fought for us— provide money 
to heal them, to give them a fresh 
start in the country they saved. 


Victory Bonds help to insure a 


sound, prosperous country for us all 
to live and work in. 


Victory Bonds mean protection in 
emergencies — and extra cash for 
things we want to do ten years from 
now. * 


Choose—first—the finest gift in 
all the world, this Christmas. 


Give Victory Bonds! 


Give the finest gift of all- VICTORY BONDS! 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
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SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4300 W. LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 24, IL 
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OBLIGATION 


Our War Bond dollars helped 


to make victory possible. 


It is now our obligation to 
bring our armed forces home, 


care for our wounded, maintain 


our occupation troops, provide 


veteran rehabilitation, care for 
the dependents of those who 


made the supreme sacrifice. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


December, 1945 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Here’s the story in three pictures. The diagram chart Blockboords Windows 
at the right shows why lighting modernization is , 

important . . . shows how unfair natural lighting 
is to the eyes of students in the inner rows. 


The photo above shows what one school did about 
it. This is a typical 20’ x 30’ standard classroom, 
relighted with two continuous rows of Wakefield 
GRENADIERS (PG-2483). Through the choice 
of these units, considerable saving in wiring time 
was made since wire could be run along as an in- 
tegral part of the fixture. Incidentally, GRENA- 
DIERS required only about one-third the number 
of outlets needed for previous types of lighting. 
Separate switch controls were provided for each 
row of units. 


The floor plan, lower right, shows the result: gen- 
erous, well-distributed, eye-aiding light as indi- 
cated in this record of desktop lighting levels 
(after 100 hours’ service). 


ROOM 


This lighting treatment may not be the answer for 
your classrooms. But you can be sure of this: Wake- 
field can help you find the answer. Write The F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 


CLOAK 


Are you throwing away DOLLARS? Proper lighting 
maintenance—cleaning fixtures and walls and 
relamping —can double or triple your light! 
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ae you need metal folding chairs today . . 
here’s a friendly suggestion. It’s wise to buy 
them only on the basis of the manufacturer's 
proved reputation. 


You see, folding chairs all look pretty much 
alike when new, and since there’s no “better 
folding chair bureau” to do the coaching... 
you can be sure of quality and steer clear of 
“orphan” merchandise only by relying on 
names you know about. 


Royal Steel Folding Chairs, for example, and 
similar high quality products of other repu- 
table manufacturers will be increasingly more 
available in the weeks and months to come. 
It’s worth the wait. The Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 
175 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


LINE OF TOMORROW 


Metal Furniture Line ’97 


> 
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Royal Steel Folding Chairs + * - « Steel Furniture 


OISTINCTiVE FURNITURE 





Mail Matter in the 


$3.00 per year. 
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American Universal Desk No.334 


Here are the Answers 
to your needs for 


New Postwar 
Schoolroom Equipment 


American Seating Company 
school equipment answers 
every requirement for durable 
construction, hygienic comfort, 
correct posture, sight conserva- 
tion and other features most serv- 
iceable to students and teachers. 


No. 334 American Universal 
Desk—the finest built—has a 
heavy tubular steel frame with 
book box of one-piece steel struc- 
ture, round rolled edges, and 
smooth, sanitary form and finish 
throughout. It allows ample leg 
and knee room and has a solid 
maple lifting lid top with non- 
slam friction control. The inturning line prevents pinching. 
There are no exposed moving parts or wood screws. The seat 
has a self-adjusting back rail that assures comfort for every 
occupant—and swivels 45 degrees each way to a cushioned stop. 
An outstanding feature is the foot rest with fluted base to pro- 
tect against marring. 


Setting the highest standard in the moderate priced field are 
American Envoy Desks, Chairs, and the popular No. 380 Tablet 
Arm Chair—combining practical economy 
with improved construction. Ideally suited 
to various other needs are American Steel 
Folding Chairs, Portable Assembly Chairs 
and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 

For prompt attention, we suggest that you 
place your order at once. 





No. 362 American Envoy Desk 





Amedean Sealing Company 


VORLDS LEADER IN PEBLIC SEATING 








Practically indestructible — 
made of plastic impervious 
to acid in ink. 


No parts to separate and 
become lost or broken — lid 
is hinged into body of ink- 
well. 


No glass inset to break. 


Illustrated bere is type No. 48. 
No. 49 is without flange. 
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Sengbusch Noiseless 
em LAN GLE 





Guard before inserting 


The guard holds the inkwell 
firmly in place and prevents 
it from being pushed out of 
the desk by ks. 


Guard after inserting 


Saal 
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Two popular styles made 
for your present desks... 


The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 
three ways: 

1. They resist all destruction common with 


many other school inkwells, thus eliminat- 
ing replacement expense. 


2. They minimize ink evaporation, to cut 
down supply costs. 


3. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-stain 
damage. 


Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
are available in two styles designed to 
fit the majority of holes now in desks 
—for flush-type or protruding-type in- 
stallations. Easy to install with or with- 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 
sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 

Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 
while savings you enjoy back up your 
good judgment. Write today for de- 
scriptive price list. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
912 Sengbusch Bidg. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


For teachers’ and office desks... 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 





























Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply of ink with- 
Out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular. 
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The RIGHT 
School Bus 
AnSWEF cee 


@ Here’s the correct answer to your school 
bus problem, as accurate in result as two- 


and-two makes four. 


Go to your International Truck Branch 
or Dealer and consult with him about the 
International Bus Chassis of the right size 
and wheelbase for your schools. Just what 
you need will be recommended, because 
International School Bus Chassis are made 


in a wide range of sizes and wheelbases. 


And from your Internationals you'll get 


the dependability and operating economy 


so essential for school bus service. 


re ones 
slag MOP sig 






You'll get top service facilities too, pro- 


vided by International Truck Branches—the 
nation’s largest company-owned truck serv- 
ice organization — and a cOaSt-to-coast net- 


work of International Truck Dealers. 


Back of International School Buses is the 
performance record of International Trucks 
—a record so outstanding that in the last 
fourteen years more heavy-duty International 
Trucks have been sold for civilian use than 


any other make. 


(al 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Nhe Makers 
NATIONAL 


AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCKS 
AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Extend You AM 


A Merry Christ 
And HI aypy New Year 


AMID PEACE AGAIN AMONG NATIONS 
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Available for immediate Delivery 


§ A GUARANTEE Lame “i SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL 


» Yim, : ‘ 
ee of Superior Fr @ EQUIPMENT ® 
} ae . Film Projection 4 Safety precautions are being adapted by 
ies and et schools all across the country (more now, 
S “a Se with gas back, than ever before). ARE 
> a hd : Sound ifs YOU PREPARED TO PROTECT YOUR STU- 
% & ° os bie DENTS? Write to Graubards today for 
Reproduction 4 tpn complete information of proper equipment! 
Dd a 4 ibe ce a 
. HOLMES +3 —— 
Sound-on-Film PROJECTORS liaiee Longest 
The incomparable brilliance on the screen of film projected by Patrol 
Holmes machines—enhancing all the film values—and the match- Outfitters 
less clarity of the synchronized sound equipment, has established Se 


Holmes equipment as the standard in the educational field. RAINCOATS AND HATS 


SAFETY PATROL BELTS 
SAFETY PATROL CAPS 
FELT ARM BANDS 
: | SAFETY BUTTONS 

"Ma ihih &: SAFETY BADGES 
PROJECTOR COMPANY OVERSHOES 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film # 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD ST. ae 899 BROAD STREET NEWARK 2, N. J. 
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MEDART BUILDS AMERICANS 
WITH SIMULTANEOUS (one person) DOOR CONTROL | 


Ready for delivery in the near future! Place your order 
now to insure delivery at an early date. Suggested by 
school authorities, developed by Medart Engineers... 
Medart Lockerobe doors are opened, closed and locked 
by the simple operation of one pair of control doors... 
in the interest of safety, classroom quiet, orderliness and 
low maintenance cost. Consult Medart engineers on your 
installation problems without cost or obligation. 


¢ FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3535 DeKalb St., St. Lovis 18, Me. 
eeeeoevoeevoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee eee eee @ 
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F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 


Specializing in 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 







Brender & Van Reyendam 


Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.1.A. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of Schoel Systems 









WAYNE, MICHIGAN 





Box 712 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 
DENVER, COLO. 


A.C. Eschweiler, F.A.LA. C.F. Eschweiler, A.LA. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr, ALA. 1. L. Eschweiler, A.1A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 
720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LOUIS H. GERDING 
ARCHITECT 


STRAWN A. GAY — Associate 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


708 LaSalle St. Ottawa, Illinois 


JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 


ARCHITECT 


Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 
Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


HARRY J. HARMAN 


ARCHITECT 
A Complete Design and Engineering Service 
220 W. 41st St., Western Springs, Ill. (Chi. Sub.) 


WILLIAM G. HERBST 
and Associates 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Educational Building 
Consultants to School Officials 


1249 N. FRANKLIN PL. MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 











Warren S. Holmes Company 
Architects and Engineers specializing in 


School and College Buildings 


2300 Olds Tower Bidg. Lansing 8, Mich. 
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SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Schoolhousing facilities, to prop- 
erly function in the educational 
program, require highly special- 
ized architectural services in their 
design and construction. Errors 
or omissions in the original de- 
sign are costly and the expense 
continues during the life of the 
school building. A good school- 
house architect, due to his knowl- 
edge of schoolhousing require- 
ments and experience, will effect 
many economies and provide 
the essential facilities for each 
particular project. The first step 
in every project is the employ- 
ment of a good schoolhouse 
architect or the retention of his 
specialized services as a con- 
sultant. 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building St. Louis, Mo. 





GILBERT A. JOHNSON 
Architect for Rockford Board of Education 
1921-1940 
Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 


Rockford — Illinois 









ERNEST J. KUMP COMPANY 


SCHOOL PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Architecture — Engineering 
251 KEARNY ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY @© @ e 


Wm. R. McCoy, A.LA. ” D. Clarence Wilson 


McCOY & WILSON 


; ARCHITECTS 
School Buildings A Specialty 
Rooms 201-206 — 1108'2 Main Street 
MT. VERNON 


ILLINOIS 


M<sGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 





RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


ARCHITECT-ENGINEER 
Suite 620, Empire Building 


Schoo! Architect Rockford, Illinois 


PERKINS, WHEELER & WILL 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Ill, 


BOYD E. PHELPS, INC. 


ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Design of Modern Educational 
Buildings 


BRINCKMANN BLDG. MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 


C. GODFREY POGGI 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth 





DONALD J. STEWART 


ARCHITECT 


222 Central Bidg. 
WASHINGTON 


VANCOUVER 














CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers’ Agendes 
901 W Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, lll., .. 


a 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Est. 1855 


D. 
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REGISTERED U.S. 





IS PATENT OFFICE 


The acceptance of Thermopane— Libbey - Owens: Ford’s transparent insulat- 


ing unit—has been tremendous! It is timely to emphasize the following: 
Thermopane is a registered trade mark of the 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company; 


NA 


| 


| Only Libbey-Owens-Ford makes Thermopane; 
Only Libbey -Owens-Ford can call a transparent 


insulating unit Thermopane; 


Only Thermopane has the Bondermetic Seal which 
bonds the panes of glass into one unit to prevent 
dirt and moisture from entering the dry air space; 


The name “Thermopane’’ can and should be used 
when referring to the L-O-F product; 


AH A WHA 


The word ‘“*Thermopane” should never be used 
when referring to any other brand of multiple- 
glazing construction. 





















We make these statements because the function of a trade 
mark is to unequivocally identify the manufacturer of a 
a product...and to eliminate the possibility of confusion 
in the mind of the public concerning the producer of a 
specified product... and to assure that the customer gets 

what he orders. 
We are sure that architects, contractors and others who 
are familiar with the superiority and advantages of 
— Thermopane will welcome these statements . . . will refrain 
from using our trade mark in referring to any construction 


or product not made by the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 


| | Company. 
We believe that our readers will understand L-O-F’s 


ional 


pride in Thermopane and our sincere desire to have 


Thermopane continue to enjoy its individuality. 
|GTON 


©1945 







Thermopane is also available in Canada. 


Cut-away view of Thermopane 
. 1855 


L 


w York 


| LIBBEY: OWENS ‘ FORD |" windowpane that insulates. 
pia ) 3 a Great Name wm GLASS 


gendes 





LIBBEY - OWENS +> FORD GLASS COMPANY...TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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Sun Ray's Radial 
Strands Work Faster! 





Safer 


All strands of Sun Ray 
Woolers are radially placed 
so that they constantly ro- 
tate at right angles to the 
work, This patented feature 
means quicker removal of 
excess wax and more effi- 
cient hardening of the wax 
film. The resulting finish is 
virtually slip-proof. 


Floors at Less Cost 


Sun Ray Woolers clean, 
dry-scrub and polish in one 
operation, regardless of 
whether the floor is wood, 
linoleum, rubber or mastic, 
They can be successfully 
used with a fibre brush on 
all disc-type floor machines, 
You'll save time and money 


with Sun Ray Woolers! 





Simply lay the Sun Ray Wooler on the floor, tile the machine and wheel it 
into position over the wooler, allowing brush to rest centrally on the pad, 


That is all there is to it—with any disc-type floor machine, 


WW 











Name puilinsaiptzenniieinananin 


Steel Wool Products 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY, LONDON, OHIO 


The Williams Company, London, Ohio 


Send literature showing how Sun Ray's radial strands save time 
and money and make floors safer. 








DEPT. AS-12 





Institution OS 








Street ania 
City & State. 
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Like A THIN SHEET OF 
TRANSPARENT 
QUARTZ... 


IMAGINE a sheet of transparent, pale amber colored quartz fitted 
perfectly to your floor. That's Dolcorock. This Dolge finish dries to 
a hard, glossy surface coat, beautifies and protects the flooring. 
It is correct for wood, cement and magnesite—is especially recom- 
mended for gymnasium floors, because it has a high coefficient of 
friction—is fast but safe. 

Resistant to water, durable Dolcorock is recommended for damp 
localities—for places where floors often become wet. It is, in fact, 
in service on many shower room floors. 

Neither grease, ink, alkal inor ordinary acid can penetrate the 
Dolcorock coat. Write for booklet N-17, 


AVAILABLE! SPRAY CONTAINING D.D.T. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


The C. B. DOLGE Co., Westport, Conn. 
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The 1946 SHOP ANNUAL of 
Vudustiial rérts aud 
Vocational Education 


guidance in organizing, planning, and 
equipping school shops. 


READY FEBRUARY 15, 1946 


The SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER summarizes the periodic 
progress in the field of industrial arts and vocational edu- 
cation, emphasizes the new developments ahead, presents 





through actual shop layouts and equipment lists, the best 
methods of accomplishment in the school shop field. The 
service of the SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER (regular 
March issue) of INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION is 





1. It renders a comprehensive service promoting the 
introduction, progress, and expansion of industrial 
arts and vocational education. 


. It provides an authoritative source of information 
and guidance in organizing, planning, and equip- 
ping school shops. 


Single Copies $1.00 — Yearly Subscription, 
including Shop Annual Number, $2.50 


| THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 


1245 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





SS 
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"Now let’s discuss 
heating and ventilating” 





Your COMMUNITY may have a building program of its own included in the school 
projects totaling $750,000,000 now in the actual designing stage. On the other hand, 
you may now be merely contemplating a future school building program. Sooner or 
later, however, the question will arise as to what type of ventilation should be selected. 


A recent survey by one of the leading school publications clearly shows that School 
Authorities throughout the country prefer the unit system of ventilation for classrooms 
in their new buildings. 


This is but natural. Only the unit system of ventilation provides the individual control 
necessary to meet changing conditions in each room of a school without adversely 
affecting the air conditions in other rooms. 


What unit ventilator will provide the best results most economically? We believe the 
experience of other School Authorities furnishes a sound and practical answer. 


Prior to the war, Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators were selected in preference to any 
other units by School Authorities in all sections of the country. These units, designed 
and constructed by the Company which pioneered most of the advancements in the 
science of unit ventilation, are today providing desired classroom air conditions in 
thousands of our finest schools—providing healthful ventilation day in and day out at 
lowest possible operating cost. 


We believe that you can logically expect the best from the recognized leader in any 
field. Herman Nelson is that recognized leader in the unit ventilator industry. 


THe HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES LOCATED AT MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Boys Clubs e City Recreation e Y.M.C.A’s and Y.W.C.A’s @ Schools e Churches @ Service Centers e Fraternal Organizations 


TWO-WAY BOWLING CORPORATION all over the country are adapting this new way of bowling that requires no pin-boys 


114 East 32nd Street, New York BOX D 
Gentlemen: We are interested in your new Two-Way 


Bowling Alley. Please send us additional information and 
literature describing alley. 


but is played and scored the same as regulation bowling. Our Service men and 


women in camps and USO clubs went wild over the game! 


<&—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


TWO-WAY BOWLING CORPORATION 


114 EAST 32nd STREET Phone LExington 2-8828 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
eoeoeoeeeeeeee#eeees#50u5nueeees#se#erteertee et ®@ 


AGE FENCE : 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ “uw 











AT YOUR 
SERVICE 





In planning improvements to your present school, or 
for a new building, remember “‘Standard”’ has been the 
“old faithful” for over 60 years. 


.y 
t 
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We make the following for schools: 





Master and Secondary Clocks 





Program Machines 
Onder Your Pence Protection Now sila ater amit 
@ Does your property lack the protection you know it should Fire Alarm and Telephone Systems 


Physics Laboratory Panels 


have and for which you have waited becouse of wor prior- Electric Shop Switchboards and Miscellaneous Equipment 


ities? NOW is the time to order that safeguard— sturdy, long- ; 
lasting PAGE Chain Link Fence. Members of the nation-wide Drop us a line and one of our near-by field engineers 
Page Fence Association, composed of experienced, responsible will “carry on.” 

fence engineers and erectors, will help you select the right 
fence for your needs and submit cost estimates without 


obligation. Write or wire for name of member nearest you. THE STANDARD 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, 


| Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, ELECTRIC TIME C oO. 


| San Francisco, or Headquarters at Monessen, Pennsylvania. Founded 188 
| SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please refer to this magazine when answering 





PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Ke SHECMICBUOOS 
ANTS LUMRING ; 





One good way to protect the health of students in 
your care—to simplify maintenance and to pro- 
vide maximum convenience—is to install Crane 


plumbing in your school. 


The complete Crane line of school plumbing 
includes everything you need for sanitation—lava- 
tories, closets, urinals, utility sinks, drinking 


fountains, showers. 


All this equipment is specifically designed to 
stand up under the tough service to be expected 
in public use and all is backed by Crane’s wide 
experience in producing high quality plumbing 
to meet every requirement. 

Crane school plumbing is now in production 
and orders are being filled as rapidly as possible. 
CB754—Norwich ' Check with your Plumbing Contractor or Crane 
Branch on delivery of the equipment you need for 


replacement, extensions or new construction. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 

836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 

' PLUMBING = HEATING + PUMPS 

, VALVES = FITTINGS += PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 


CB 9062—Corwith 


15 
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Dependable NATIONAL 
Self- Locking Shackle Locks 
H™ is Low Cost Protection that gives you real security 
with a minimum of maintenance and replacement. 
These National Combination Locks require as to three 
numbers to open. When shackle of lock is inserted the com- 
bination is disarranged and lock must be redialed to open. 
These Combination Locks are sturdily built throughout of 
high quality materials. Shackles are 5/16” diameter. Case is 
double steel construction with black enameled dial with white 
enameled recessed nurherals and graduations. Easy to dial— 


easy to read. Available in ° ‘ 


thousands of combinations. 
For the duration these Locks 
will be supplied only in 
Bright or Plain Zinc Plated 
Finish and Lacquered. 

No. 264 Masterkeyed No. 265 Piain 
Self-Locking SHACKLE LOCKS 
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SAFEGUARD gour 
School Lockers 
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NOW! MORE IMPRESSIVE 
SCHOOL CEREMONIES AND 


TH EATRICALS are possible with a curtain 


that makes draperies do double duty. With scenes on both 
sides of one curtain, two settings result when track carries 
front curtain into backdrop position. 


“ROUND -the-CORNER” TRACK 




















Moves Stage Curtains Smoothly, 
Quietly Around 4 Corners 


LIKE THIS! 


UNFAILING * AUTOMATIC 








Push-button control permits any- 


Write for 
one to operate “Round-the-Corner” 










NEW CATALOG 
without danger of damage to cur- 


tain or control equipment. 





VALLEN, inc. 


AKRON, OHIO 








Originators & exclusive manufacturers of 


WOISELESS CURTAIN TRACKS, CONTROL EQUIPMENT, SPECIAL OPERATING DEVICES 












The same fine machine techniques which 
qualified AUTOMATIC for ammunition 
manufacture . . . will soon be utilized in 
full swing again in the Peacetime Produc- 
tion of Sharpeners. 





There are now no restrictions regarding 
the manufacture of pencil sharpeners. As 
rapidly as availability of labor and mate- 
rials permits, production will increase. 
For the time being only Dexters and Giants 
are available. Your generous cooperation 
in awaiting “full line” production is most 
appreciated. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Division of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 





PENCIL SHARPENER 
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Building SAFETY Into School 
Buildings With ALUNDUM Stair Tile 


Progressive school boards either build safety into schools 
or consider it an essential factor when renovating. Illus- 
trated is an ordinary stairway, but the nosings of 
the treads are ALUNDUM Stair Tile set in cement. 
The tile’s flat, level surface prevents tripping ac- 
cidents and makes the stairs non-slip even on 

wet days. In addition to the non-slip feature, 

the durability of ALUNDUM Stair Tile will 

increase the life of these stairs consider- 

ably. ALUNDUM Aggregate for ter- 

razzo and cement floors is recom- 

mended for school corridors, lob- 


Bee 
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bies, showers and washrooms. 
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NORTON 
COMPANY 


WORCESTER 6, 
MASS. 
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SFR ew 
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ALUNDUM is a reg- 
istered trade-mark. 
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: NORTON *4%.3%2 FLOORS 
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We said this ME ear a00 





Nestild NNER Vet Ventilator 


Made and Sold by John J. Nesbitt, inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia 36, Pa.—Sold also by American Blower Corp. 
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FILMOSOUND 179 EMBODIES 
EVERY B&H ENGINEERING EXTRA 


Oscillatory Stabilizer 


Exclusive with B&H, and patented. Prevents 
variations in speed of film as it passes through 
sound take-off, giving superior sound re- 
production. 


Constant-tension Take-up 


Protects film from undue strain and possible 
breakage by allowing automatically for in- 
creasing amount of film on take-up reel. 


Safe-Lock Sprockets 


For easier, quicker, and correct film thread- 
ing. Guide directs film to proper position, 
secures it throughout projection. Exclusive 
with B&H. 


Gear-driven Mechanism 


Always sure, positive, trouble-free. No inter- 
nal chain, belt, or friction drives requiring 
maintenance. Contributes to Filmosound’s 
flickerless starting. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


* 4 iy 
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SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION 





OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics ¢ electrONics ¢ mechanlCS 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD 


In Performance 
In Dependability 
In Ease of Use... 


Filmosounds excel! Typical is the new, cooler Filmo- 
sound 179... a 16mm. sounds6f-film projector en- 
gineered and built by craftsmen in true Bell & Howell 
tradition, offering brilliant 1000-watt illumination. 

Top performance is assured .. . professional quality 
screen pictures ...accompanied by sound that's true, 
clear, and undistorted at every volume level. 


Only the finest materials go into a Filmosound 179 
... giving unmatched, lasting dependability. Opera- 
tion is so simple and easy, mere beginners become 
confident and competent in a jiffy. 


Good News 


Orders for B&H Filmosounds are now 
being filled in the sequence of their 
receipt just as quickly as equipment is 
available. To avoid any unnecessary 
delay, see your B&H dealer and order 
now. 


All-New Filmosound Library 
Educational Film Guide 


A comprehensive description and clas- 
sification of 2047 educational motion 
pictures—silent, sound, and color—are 
provided in the all-new B&H Filmo- 
sound Library Film Guide. This hand- 
some 112-page book utilizes the latest 
cataloging devices for speedy, accurate 
reference. Includes practical articles on 
motion picture school programs. Send 
for a free copy for your school today! 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 


London. 

a a at a 8 in i i Le, 
i BELL & HOWELL COMPANY i 
I 7114 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 i 
; Please send information () On the new } 
1 Filmosounds; () Send copy of your new 1 

Filmosound Library Guide. 
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Johns-Manville Unit System provides complete interior— 


Wells - Ceilings - Floors 


/ MOVABLE WALLS—The keystone of flexibility in 
Unit Construction is the J-M Transite Wall. It can be dis- 
assembled and relocated as educational needs require. One- 
unit rooms, for instance, can be speedily 
converted into two-unit rooms, or vice versa. 
Made of fireproof asbestos and cement, prac- 
tically indestructible materials, the movable 
panels are used to form rigid, double-faced 
partitions, 4’ thick. They can also be used as 
the interior finish of the outside walls. The 
Transite base is easily removable for access 
to wiring, etc. 











2 ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS—Important factor in help- 
ing to overcome the handicap of distracting noise, Johns- 
Manville Acoustical Ceilings are beneficial both to teacher 


—, ip and student alike. They give the desired 
“ 77 degree of quiet for effective teaching, 
+ 7 y eliminate frequent causes of nervousness, 







and are proved aids to concentration. An 
exclusive Johns-Manville patented con- 
struction system permits interchange- 
ability of flush-type fluorescent lighting 
and acoustical ceiling units, which are 
readily demountable. 


COLORFUL, RESILIENT FLOORS—J-M Asphalt 
Tile Flooring completes the Unit Construction System. Made 
of asbestos and asphalt, the units will withstand the kind of 
hard wear and abuse that must be expected in any school 
building. Not only durable, J-M Asphalt Tile Floors are 
pleasantly comfortable and quiet underfoot, thereby reducing 
the disturbing effects of noisy foot- 
steps in corridors, gymnasiums, etc. 
Individual units permit easy altera- 
tions or extension of patterns. Made 
in a wide variety of plain and marble- 


ized colors. 








A kind 
tomorr 
need! 7 
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A kindergarten now, it may be a vocational room 
tomorrow—expanded or rearranged to meet a new 
need! That’s the structural flexibility made possible 
by the Johns-Manville Unit System. 


anville Unit 


~ 





: / dohns Manville, 22 B. 40th St., Y 
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OFFERS FLEXIBILITY 
TO MEET EVER-CHANGING 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Johns-Manville Unit Construction opens a 
practical, money-saving way to expand, con- 
vert, or subdivide schoolroom units 


IvE the school you are planning complete flexibility throughout 
the entire interior... plus all the qualities of permanent and 
solid construction! 


You can easily do this with Johns-Manville Unit Construction... 
provide rooms that are durable and attractive, yet easy to make 
smaller or larger, easy to move or rearrange, according to the un- 
predictable and ever-changing educational needs of a community. 

Furthermore, you can have J-M Unit Construction throughout 
the whole interior—Walls, Ceilings, Floors—under one specifica- 
tion, one manufacturer’s responsibility. 

Here are the three elements that make the system possible: 

1. Movable Walls . . . quickly erected or dismantled; 100° salvageable; 
made of asbestos-cement Transite panels, hard to mar, highly resist- 
ant to shock and abuse. 

2. Acoustical Ceilings . . . reduce distracting noise, increase classroom 
efficiency. Demountable units can be taken down and relocated as 
desired. 

3. Colorful, Resilient Floors . . . quiet underfoot; easy to clean; stand up 
under heavy traffic. Small units permit easy extension, 

The successful use of J-M Unit Construction in other fields has 
demonstrated its unique advantages for schoolroom construction, 


Before building a new school or converting an old one, write for 


the complete details of this important development. _, 
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Not enrolled—but never absent 


You don’t recognize him? He’s the problem child of 


every school. His name is uncleanliness. 

The best way to handle him is by using Wyandotte 
Cleaners. There’s one of these specialized products designed 
to solve each difficulty of maintenance or culinary cleaning 
—quickly, safely, economically. 

Wyandotte Detergent is an effective cleaner for any 
surface on which water is used. It rinses freely, leaves no 


slippery film or residue. Wyandotte F-100* is an all-soluble 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - 


4. B. FORD DIVISION - 


cleaner particularly suited for wood floors. No trace of 
white deposit is left after mopping or scrubbing with this 
dependable Wyandotte Product. 

For dishwashing by machine, use Wyandotte Keego. * It 
works efficiently in hard water or soft. Wyandotte H.D.C.* 
is for washing dishes by hand. Sudsy and containing soap, 
it’s a superior water-softener and grease-remover. 

For help on any cleaning problem, call the Wyandotte 
Representative. He’s always at your service. 


* Registered trade-mark 


Wyandotte, Michigan «+ 


Service Representatives in 88 Cities 


andotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ig-fam. sound films and projectors have 

obeen powerful aids to our government in assuring 
the success of previoys War Loans. According to 
Treasury Department statistics 33,402,950 people 
saw 16 mm. 7th War Loan films. Now the 16 mm. 
industry has been mobilized once again to 
bring inspiring Victory Loan messages to _ 
millions. Owners of 16 mm. sound equip- 
ment have been urged to enlist their 
projectors and services in this final 
Victory Loan drive. Please contact 
immediately your State or County 
War Finance Committee — and 
advise them of your willingness 
to help in the showing of 16 mm. 

bond selling films. 





PUBLIC FORUMS 


Many of the new Amprosound 
“Premier 10” 16 mm. sound 
projectors will aid in this Vic- 
tory Loan drive. In increasing 
numbers Ampro projectors 
are becoming available for 
bringing sales, educational 
and training messages to mil- 
lions in every field of en- 
deavor. Write today for 
special folder on Amprosound 
“Premier 10.” 


The Army-Navy "E" has 
been awarded to Ampro 
for excellence in the pro- 
duction of 16 mm. motion 
picture projectors. 


AMPRO CORPORATION e¢ CHICAGO 18 A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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THESE HEAVY DUTY 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
CLING TO THE FLOOR 


That’s Why They Last Longer 
on Room Floors and Corridors 


Rubber vulcanized on rubber forms a perfect bond . . . will wear off but 
won’t come apart. Similarly, Car-Na-Lac and Continental ‘18’ floor 
finishes ... made only with best carnauba wax... last longer because 
they are specially processed to adhere to the floor. 

Ordinary floor finishes loaded with resins and substitute waxes usually 
fail quickly for two reasons: First, resinous waxes speedily disintegrate 
...8o0on wear out. Second, they lack the adhesive qualities that make 
them adhere to the floor instead of the feet . . . soon wear off. 

Car-Na-Lac and Continental ‘18’’, made with practically indestruct- 
ible carnauba wax, can’t wear out. Uniquely processed to adhere to the 
floor, they take a long time to wear off . . . thus cutting down on waxing 
applications, material costs, manpower! Want proof? Send for liberal 
expé¢rimental sample. 


THE WHY OF 
THE ‘‘WEAR’’ 


of Floor Treatments 





TINENTAL |g’ 
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CONTINENTAL 
WAXES ADHERE 


ORDINARY WAXES 
SOON WEAR OFF 


Acts like a lacquer made of wax. Applied The same as Car-Na-Lac except that 





with the usual wax applicator. Levels out 
as it dries, resulting in a uniform, streak- 
less, lacquer-like gloss. Self-polishing . . . 
dries in 15 to 20 minutes. Car-Na-Lac 
floor treatment has at least twice the 
wearing qualities of ordinary water waxes 
and is waterproof, non-slippery. Adapted 
for all floors except unsealed ‘‘raw’’ wood. 
Meets Proposed Federal Specification for 
Item 9, Type I. 


it contains about 38% more solids. 
Heavier solid content gives a higher gloss 
and reduces number of applications. 
Covering capacity averages the same as 
Car-Na-Lac, but one coat does the work 
of two. Recommended by a leading na- 
tional liability insurance company for 
safety. Meets U.S. Treasury Specifications 
for ‘‘Finish Material’ (and Proposed Fed- 
eral Specifications for Item 9, Type II). 





CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
Brazil, Ind. 


1619 E. National Ave. 
Specialists in Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 
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But they don’t fit her! 


Of course, they don’t. They’re much too 
large. Those clothes were made for Big Sister. 


Fitting a child’s mind into reference works 
beyond her age limit is equally as unwise 
as fitting her body into outsize clothes. 


She is left bewildered, uncertain. confused 
by writing that is scaled to a mature mind. 


Not so with Britannica Junior, the 
encyclopaedia prepared especially for 
children. It makes no attempt to cover 
both adult and children’s reference fields. 
Its 12 volumes are all intended for the 
use of children in the elementary grades. 


Written by more than 200 educators and librarians - 
each an authority in his own field — 
Britannica Junior contains more than 
4000 pages of fascinating, informative 
material, Yet it is written in the 
direct, simple language of boys and girls. 


When Britannica Junior is added to your 

| classroom library, your students will find 
learning more interesting, and therefore 
easier. They will develop a taste for 
knowledge, a thirst for information that will 
help solve many of your teaching problems. 





=> FEATURES YOU'LL APPRECIATE: 


@ READY-REFERENCE VOLUME. A full-size volume, giving 
quick information on more than 20,000 subjects, 
with over 50,000 references to further information in 

) the set. Aids the student in looking up information independently 
of adult help. Develops the habit of using an index. 


@ THE STUDY GUIDE. Another full-size volume, giving 


complete information for following any particular course of study. 


@ ILLUSTRATIONS AND BINDINGS. Britannica Junior is 


profusely and colorfully illustrated. The handsome bindings 
are washable and durable, will stand up under handling. 
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Please send me, without cost or obligation, additional information 
about Britannica Junior. 


Name_ Address nadia 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA cy zone Su = 
Dept. 108-M School __ Position 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica |] Britannica World Atias ()] 
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an up-to-date program 
in 


FOR 


By Mary Louise Curtiss, Ep. M., formerly with 
the Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, and Ade- 
laide B. Curtiss, A.M. 


A graded and well-balanced program con- 
forming to the most recent aims and ob- 
jectives of physical education in today’s 
curriculum. Written in the form of a 
practical classroom guidebook, it presents 
“what to teach” and “how to teach it,” 
grades I through VIII. $2.75 


SCHOOL-SHUP 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Mays and CASBERG 


The problems of school-shop administra- 


tion and how to solve them. $2.50 


Examination copies will be sent on request for 


30 days’ study. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


812 Montgomery Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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... All must advertise to attract public 
attention to their products 


It has been our privilege . . . for over 
thirty years ... to assist business men in 
their advertising problems . . . with our 


highly skilled engraving and art service. 


olclists & 


7 Cugravers 
THE PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 













Donct Let Iv Lapse! | 








That professional insurance policy— your subscription to the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL — is a dividend paying 
investment that should be zealously safeguarded. 







School’ administrative changes and developments, especially now, 
demand sound appraisal and judgment. The JOURNAL’S authoritative 
information, articles, and editorials will continue to help you make 







prudent decisions 









Therefore, RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. promptly to prevent a 
service lapse and avoid missing any issues. 






THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 









Dudley’s Prompt Return to “Stainless” 
A Renewed Pledge of Quality 


Announcing that the Dudley Rotodial (RD2) padlock will soon be 
available in stainless steel is our way of pledging that all 
Dudley Locks will continue to represent the highest quality 
standards. 








The Dudley Rotopoint (RP5) is now made in a steel case and is 
self-locking. 

The complete line of Dudley School Locks offers maximum pro- 
tection against tampering and picking and includes built-in 
locks with the master-keyed features. 





570 W. MONROE ST. 


Dept. 1212 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





More responsive classes—that's only a natural 
result when class room temperatures are com- 
fortable and even. With the Honeywell Gradu- 
stat, heat is held at exactly the required level. 
Completely automatic, this pneumatic ther- 
mostat provides accurate, constant control of 


room temperatures. It can be easily and quickly 


Pritiiit 


adjusted . . . Small wonder the Gradustat has 
taken its place as ‘“Teacher’s Pet’’ when an 
alert class means so much to every faculty 
member carrying the added burdens of today. 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Company. 


2830 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Branches and distributors in principal cities. 
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the animatophone 
masterpiece of 
‘16mm craftsmen 


victor 16mm 
sound projectors 


Your Animatophone — home from the fighting and production 
fronts with the honors of war — is now again available. 
Ever increasing production and plant expansion is endeavoring to meet 
the tremendous demands of schools, churches, industry and homes — in this new era of 
better teaching, training, selling and entertainment, through 16mm sound motion 
pictures. Animatophones are being delivered according to date sequence. 
Get in line by ordering youts now. Victor Cine Cameras will 
soon return to serve discriminating movie makers, 
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Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York 18—McGraw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. © Chicago 1—188 W. Randolph 
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